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NOTES 


Tue Queen was most anxious that the Princess of Wales 
should represent her at the wedding of the Grand Duchess 
Xenia at Peterhof, but Her Royal Highness’s departure 
for the Gulf of Finland was only decided on at the eleventh 
hour. Indeed, every preparation had been made for her 
reception at Goodwood House. It was a communication 
from the Empress, her sister, which finally determined 
the Princess of Wales to start off with the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud. 





Tue convalescence of the Duchess of York has been 
proceeding in most rapid fashion, and the progress made 
by Her Royal Highness has fairly astonished her medical 
attendants. Her Royal Highness goes to the Engadine, 
with the Duchess of Teck and the little prince, for about 
amonth. In the meantime, the Duke of York joins the 
Prince of Wales on the Osborne in Cowes Roads. The 
Duke and Duchess are to visit Birmingham and Liverpool 
during September, and, after their sojourn at Braemar, go 


to Temple Newsam Hall, near Leeds, on a visit to the 
Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram. 


Tue postponement of the marriage of the Cesarewitch 
with Princess Alix of Hesse is simply due to the indifferent 
health of the bride-elect. The sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of the Cesarewitch from England was caused 
by a positive command from his Imperial Father that he 
should at once return to Russia owing to the information 
given by the Muscovite detectives in this country. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha will, 
of course, be at St. Petersburg to attend the Imperial 
wedding, and it is probable that they will not both 
return to England till the spring, but the Duke will 
possibly run over to Clarence House before Christmas. He 
will entertain the Emperor William and the Prince of 
Wales at Schloss Reinhardsbrunn in September for stag 
and wild boar shooting. 


Durina the stay of the German Emperor, who arrives at 
Cowes on Monday, there will be a special afternoon recep- 
tion besides the dinner on board the Hohenzollern, and as 
usual the Emperor’s private band will play on the Green. 
It is expected that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 


York will go out in the Alberta to Spithead and meet their 
Imperial relative. 


On Monday evening the Queen will entertain the 
Kaiser at dinner in the magnificent Indian room and he 
will also attend the annual dinner of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron at the Castle. His Majesty leaves for Germany 
very early on Sunday August 12th. 


Mvcu nonsense has been talked about Prince Henry of 





Battenberg’s conduct in closing the entrance to Parkhurst 
Forest, on the supposition that the edict of the governor of 
the island has reference to game preservation. As a 
matter of fact there is hardly any game in these woods 
and the ‘closure’ is simply due to the disgraceful way in 
which the privilege of admission within the boundaries 
has been abused by those members of the public who 
imagine that trees only exist for the purpose of being 
stripped of their foliage and branches. 


Ir is probable that Princess Beatrice and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg will go for a short cruise in the Prince’s yacht 
Sheila after the Cowes and Ryde weeks are over. The 
proposed sea voyage of the Queen is still most preo- 
blematical despite assertions to the contrary. 





Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne is going abroad 
for nearly a month, and it is not unlikely that her Royal 
Highness may visit Homburg during the Prince of Wales's 
stay. 


None of the Royal plate used at the State functions at 
Buckingham Palace and Windsor is ever sent to Osborne, 
for the excellent reason that the latter house is the Queen’s 
private villa and not a national palace. Most of the silver 
plate used for table decoration at Osborne consists of the 
cups and trophies won by Her Majesty at agricultural 
meetings. The china is very beautiful, and consists of 
Sevres, Worcester, and Minton ; a dinner service of the 
latter ware, decorated with garter blue and gold, is an 
especial favourite with the Queen. 


Goopwoop was shorn of much of its glory by the absence 
of the Princess of Wales and her daughters, but it was 
fairly successful as a meeting, for in addition to the 
presence of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge at Goodwood House, Lord March entertained at 
Molecomb, Lord and Lady Leconfield at Petworth, Lord 
and Lady Egmont at Cowdray, Lord and Lady Winterton 
at Shillinglee, and Lord and Lady Henry Tbynne at 
Muntham. 





Tue marriage arranged between Prince Adolphus of 
Teck and Lady Margaret Grosvenor, daughter of the Duke 
of Westminster, is one of pure affection. It was, however, 
deemed necessary to obtain the approval of the Queen 
before the engagement was formally entered into. Very 
handsome settlements will be made by the Duke on the 
bride-elect. 


Tue Guicowar of Baroda, who has just arrived in 
London, is one of the most intelligent of Indian princes, 
and takes a great delight in visiting England, but his 


arrival has not, as has been stated, any sort of political 
object. 








S?: ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusacx’s MARINE Horet, THE Links. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 


Rusack, Proprietor cnd Mana Telephone : Tel 
_ , ger. elephone: 1101. Telegrams. 
Rusack, St. Andrews.’ . ™ 





OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Roya Batu Hors.’—ON LY HOTEL on 
East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Ovr French Correspondent writes : ‘“ What will they 
do with it?” is the political question of the hour now 
that the Government Bill against the Anarchists has 
become—since Sunday last—part of the law of the land. 
It will be wise to expect that the measure will prove to 
have given birth to hopes as ill-founded as the fears it has 
raised. It will be effective in all probability after the 
manner and within the limits of other vermin-killers. 
That is to say, it will destroy the pests it is aimed at 
when it reaches them, but it will not bring about their 
total extinction. On the other hand, the Socialists are 
likely to learn, despite their loudly expressed appre- 
hensions, that what is sauce for the goose is not always 
sauce for the gander. During the Parliamentary vacation 
which has just begun MM. Jaures, Millerand, Viviani, et Cie. 
will travel at the expense of the State, not, however, to 
Cayenne, but to the che/s-/ieux and watering-places of their 
respective departments. 


‘ Tue passage of the Bill through the Senate calls for 
little comment. The Opposition consisted of a score or 
so of Republicans suffering from exaggerated devotion to 
principles that were not at stake and of a_ handful 
of Royalists and Conservatives who went out of their way 
with customary eagerness to make their party a laughing- 
stock. The behaviour of these lamentable personages is 
egregiously grotesque. Law and order they aver is the 
breath of their nostrils. Yet they would rather perish 
by the bomb than see society saved by the politicians 
actually in power. The day may be nearer than they 
think when they will rue this pitiable affectation. 
Should it ever really happen to them to scamper for their 
lives from the ruftians who are bent on re-enacting the 
Commune the crocodile tears they are pleased to shed 
over the suppression of licence will give place to wailing 
and gnashing of teeth of a different order. 





‘A reature of the debate in the Upper Chamber was 
the reappearance in the political arena of M. Floquet. He 
was well received. One by one the smitten in the Pana- 
mitade are getting on their feet again. A few weeks 
back it was the turn of M. Jules Roche, then of M. 
Rouvier, and now it is the rentrée en scene of M. Floquet 
that has to be chronicled. These successive resurrections 
are possibly acts of justice, but it is equally possible that 
it might have been better had they been postponed. The 
Republic is not so hard put to it for politicians that it 
cannot do without the services de gens larés—méme de ceux 
qui ne le sont point! In any case, the reflection has 
occurred to a good many people that Fortune must have 
had a grudge of peculiar gravity against the luckless M. 
Baihaut, bouc émissaire, who has been as ill served by his 
friends as by his enemies, 





‘A condition de n'y plus revenir—at least this week—I 
must ask to be allowed to note two of the little ironies of 
life in connection with the Anarchist Bill. You may be 
aware that M. Jaurés moved an amendment to that 
measure extending to Deputies who should misuse their 
position the penalties prescribed against Anarchists, In 
the minority that voted for the proposal of the Socialist 
leader was M. Wilson, the son-in-law of President Grévy, 
who procured himself considerable profits and much 
notoriety by the sale of decorations while his relation was 
at the Elysée. ("est assez cocasse, n'est ce pas? Finally, 
the hurry in which the Bill was drawn up, and the turmoil 
in which it was voted, have had the result that no one 
noticed until it was passed—till too late, that is—that it 
does not contain the usual clause extending its operation 
to Algeria and the colonies! With the Libre Parole 
edited from Brussels and the Intransigeant from London, 
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the cycle will be complete when M. Millerand directs 
from Biskra the fortunes of the Petile République, 





‘Tue close of the Session has not come a moment tvo 
soon. In every sense of the word the atmosphere in t he 
Chamber was getting unconscionably hot and the air over- 
charged with electricity. Duels and rumours of duels, 
the most astounding determinations arrived at by Parlia- 
mentary Committees sitting at a quarter their normal 
numerical strength, proposals to hold an inquest on the 
spectre—long since laid one would have fancied—of the 
Boulangist campaign are but a few of the many symptoms 
that nos honorables were fast losing their heads. Certain 
of the Deputies have doubtless parted company for good 
and all with these invaluable appendages, but the majority 
may hope to regain their mental equilibrium by being 
condemned for a space to inactivity. Of a surety the 
country will not regret their temporary disappearance 
from the scene. 





‘Durinc the recess the Government is pledged to 
elaborate a system of police reform and is credited in 
quarters which are usually misinformed with the intention 
of spending its leisure in doctoring the constituencies 
with a view to a General Election at an early date. 
Unless you admit the infallibility of Henri Rochefort you 
may dismiss as groundless all rumours of an approaching 
appeal to the poll. The Cabinet has its majority and 
the electorate is not so trustworthy but that when asked 
for bread it might give the postulant a stone. As to the 
probable course of events it is not unlikely that foreign 
politics will occupy increased attention in the near future. 
In any case, however, a period of comparative calm seems 
about to be vouchsafed us. If the Fates grant it foul le 
monde sen trouvera admirablement bien,’ 


Ovur German correspondent writes: ‘The German 
Emperor has returned from his “ Nordlandsfahrt” to 
Wilhelmshaven. Count Caprivi will meet him there in 
order to report the latest political events. The declara- 
tion of war between Japan and China has been a surprise 
to His Majesty, who has sanctioned the despatching of two 
cruisers to Eastern waters, the rather antiquated gunboat 
Wolf not being fit for the present emergency. The inten- 
tion was to send the Cormoran, a vessel of recent construc- 
tion. Considering however that she might arrive too 
late, the Admiralty intends to order the Alexandrine and 
Ancona, which are now in Brazilian waters, to steam to the 
Eastern station. 

‘Tue interest which the German public—principally 
that of the northern provinces—takes in the Chinese- 
Japanese conflict is very lively. German sympathies have 
gone so far with the Japanese, this nation being considered 
in Germany the pioneer of civilisation and culture in the 
far East. It is the sympathy of the teacher for his pupil. 
This country may be called Japan’s scientific nursery, 
where the young Japanese have pursued their studies and 
created the most favourable impression for their modesty, 
intelligence, and energy. During the last thirty years 
they have come by scores to Berlin and other industrial or 
university towns, entering the German army or applying 
themselves to technical and scientific studies. It some- 


times happens that they go home with their heads full of 


learning, but leave their hearts in the keeping of German 
Gretchens. There are sons of the best families in Tokio 
married to German ladies and, if I am not mistaken, the 
Japanese Minister's wife in London is a lady from Berlin. 





‘Tue Emperor returns to Wilhelmshaven to find his 
court in mourning for the Archduke Wilhelm of Austria. 
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In Archduke Wilhelm the Austrian Imperial family has 
lost one of its most popular members. His military 
achievements and the debt the Austro-Hungarian army 
owes to him as one of its chief reorganisers have been duly 
dealt with in the obituary notices which have appeared in 
the foreign intelligence columns of the daily press. But 
it was not by his abilities only, eminent as they were, that 
the deceased Prince acquired his popularity. 


‘Ir Archduke Wilhelm was loved by all classes of the 
population, it was because he never allowed his military 
proclivities to overgrow his innate ‘‘ Gemiithlichkeit,’ a 
quality which seems to thrive and flourish only on Vienna 
soil. Not from frivolity, but from a sincere and deep- 
rooted love for the “ Volksmuse,”’ represented by such 
men as Raimund, Nestroy, Anzengruber on the dramatic, 
and Lanner, Strauss on the musical side, he became the 
most faithful “ firstnighter” at the Vienna suburban 
theatres. The “ Theater an der Wien” especially, where 
almost all the delicious operettas by the waltz king first 
saw the light, and where the Vienna Arthur Roberts, 
Alexander Girardi, reigns supreme, counted Archduke 
Wilhelm amongst its oldest ‘“ habitués.” Only a few 
weeks ago when Girardi celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his first appearance on the stage the Arch- 
duke was to be seen heartily enjoying himself in his private 
box and in the entre-actes conversing merrily with the hero 
of the evening. 


‘As Grand Master of the Deutscher Ritterorden, the 
late Archduke drew a considerable income from a post 
which has been reserved for some time past to Austrian 
Archdukes, but which carries with it the obligation of 
remaining unmarried. This office will now devolve upon 
his nephew, Archduke Eugen, brother of the Queen 
Regent Christina of Spain, a cavalry officer of colossal 
figure and with much charm of manner. He was sworn 
in as coadjutor to his late uncle some years ago.’ 





Tue occupation of Kassala by the Italians has caused M. 
Deloncle to deliver his soul in La vie Contemporaine. Much 
of his tirade may be dismissed as utterly wide of the mark, 
particularly the periods exposing the iniquitous designs of 
England. Thus he has completely ignured the agreement 
whereby the Italians were permitted to occupy Kassala 
temporarily. At the same time, his contention that the 
stroke may hasten the downfall of the Mahdiist theocracy 
seems sensible enough. We do not agree with him that 
the Italians will appear before Khartoum as the avengers 
of Gordon. But the fall of the outpost will seriously 
weaken the citadel, and then will come the opportunity of 
France. Even more serious complications might occur 
than that ‘overhauling of treaties’ which M. Deloncle 
anticipates, and, in any case, the diplomatic support of 
Italy and Belgium forms a poor offset to the hostility of 
the Republic. 





Supporters of the Government will find much food for 
reflection in Sir William Harcourt’s speech at the banquet 
given in his honour on Wednesday. To Mr. Jacob Bright's 
touching expression of confidence that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would never desert the Liberal party, the 
reply was, not that he would never retire, but that he 
would never secede. Why Sir William should have 
laboured to prove the obvious we do not know, because 
even the wildest of speculators never contemplated his 
union with Mr. Chamberlain, The presumption is that he 
finds the story useful to personal ends, and has been 
careful, therefore, not to meet it with a point-blank 
denial. His arrogation to himself of the title of 
commander-in-chief may have been a slip, but the Premier 
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will not be flattered thereby. As his remaras were com- 
placently retrospective, we may conclude that he has no 
policy to propose. 





AttHouGu the moribund Evicted Tenants Bill can 
excite nothing but the faintest interest in the mind of 
any one it is curious that so little attention has been 
directed to the fact that interference with the sitting 
tenant is the noxious survival of the Mathew report. 
Previous to the lucubrations of Sir James Mathew and the 
two Commissioners who stood by him to the bitter end, 
the Nationalists themselves did not venture to seek to 
evict one set of tenants in order to re-instate another. 
There is no vestige of such a provision in Mr. O’Kelly’s 
Bill of 1892, which simply sought to extend and amend 
the operation of the 13th section of Mr. Balfour's Pur- 
chase Act. The Mathew Report, however, though in the 
main a farce which neither Mr. M‘Hugh in his Bill of 
last year nor Mr Morley in his Bill of the present year felt 
able to follow in all its vagaries, has left the vicious herit- 
age of the suggestion to disturb the sitting tenant. Until 
that heresy is finally laid to rest, the Irish evicted tenant 
may bid good-bye to hope. But for the attempt to 
enforce that noxious principle, the majority of the evicted 
tenants might by this time have been provided for. 


Noruinc could well have been more refreshing in 
these sultry days than the recent discovery by the 
correspondent of a Radical evening paper of the true 
cause of the increasing insanity among the rural popu- 
lation. It is—says this Daniel come to judgment—all 
owing to the fact that the labourers, instead of taking 
their natural rest after their day’s work is done, rush off 
in the evenings to excited public meetings, and return 
home with their poor brains in a whirl and their minds 
unsettled and distracted—a state of things which, being 
nowadays of constant occurrence, must lead by degrees 
to a chronic loss of mental balance. If this explanation 
be the true one—and it certainly sounds likely enough— 
what shall we have to expect when the coming Parish 
Councils are in full swing ? 





Tue surrender of Jabez Balfour comes late, but the 
Foreign Office deserves to be commended none the less, 
Inspector Tonbridge’s triumph also scores another point 
to the Pall Mall Gazette which paper has given throughout 
by far the best information about the fugitive. The 
precise grounds upon which Jabez Balfour has been handed 
over to justice by the Argentine Government remain 
unstated, nor do they greatly matter. If international 
law has been strained, so much the worse for international 
law, and so much the better for the law-abiding. So long 
as the late company-promoter is on board a vessel flying 
the British flag we need not bother about how he got 
there. 


Fresu evidence as to the hopeless corruption of the 
Newfoundland legislature, Cabinet, Ministers, officials, 
and constituencies has arrived during the week. In addi- 
tion to the thirteen members, including Sir William White- 
way, already found guilty, unseated, and disqualified, the 
judgment just delivered at St. Johns by Sir F. Carter the 
Chief Justice in the Placentia election case, pronounces 
Mr. Emerson, the Speaker, and Mr. McGrath both guilty 
of bribery and corruption, and unseats and disqualifies 
them. Fifteen members have now been unseated, includ- 
ing Premier, Speaker, all save one of the late Cabinet, and 
every departmental officer. That is to say gross corruption 
has been brought home judicially to three-sevenths of the 
whole constituencies and their members, That the bulk 
resembles the sample is no stretch of the probabilities. 
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But there is one feature in the case which renders the 
demoralisation peculiarly flagrant, and so far as the British 
Empire is concerned, almost unique, though common 
enough in the United States. The bribery has been 
effected not merely by private individuals, from their 
private moneys, but by public men from the public purse. 





Some wicked humorist having poked fun at Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree by spreading the report of the actor's alleged 
intention to appear as Romeo, Mr. Tree has positively 
thought it worth while to give serious contradiction to the 
rumour. The démenti seems superfluous enough until we 
remember, in its justification, that Romeo was once played 


by Mr. Irving. 





Tue death of Mr. Walter Pater, which took place at 
Oxford on Monday, removes a most distinguished man of 
letters. Like all great writers he had a manner, but it 
was no less conspicuous in his conversation than in his 
writings, and was simply the impress of his personality 
upon his ideas. His style was not a mere affectation or 
straining after effect, and therefore did not weary. But 
it is as something more than a man of letters that Mr. 
Pater will be remembered in Oxford. He was the very 
embodiment of that wider culture which is not bounded 
by the Schools, and it would be difficult to name any 
one—unless it were the late Master of Balliol—who has 
exercised a stronger personal influence upon those of the 
younger generation of Oxford men who have come within 
its range. 





THE GUILLOTINE 


On, for Liberty of Speech we long to perish ! 
Yes, our lives we're really yearning to lay down, 
And as dearly in our memories we cherish 
‘Bloody Sunday’ as ‘ Remember Mitchelstown.’ 
Yet this zeal which we are constantly revealing 
(As, I think, upon reflection will be seen) 
Is most thoroughly consistent with the feeling 
Of delight with which we hail the guillotine. 


Strong as is our zeal for Free Speech and for Freedom, 
We feel duty-bound within our inmost souls 
To forget it, as we do the Dukes of Edom, 
When you put up Bartley, Butcher, Byrne, or Bowles. 
On this Bill, but for the guillotine’s restrictions, 
One of them would very probably, you see, 
Make remarks about the Premier and evictions— 
And how personal and painful that would be ! 


But the guillotine secures this for the measure— 
That the Peers will throw it out in wilfulness : 
That’s a chance that we shall seize upon with pleasure 
As we ‘ stump ’'the country during the recess, 
Oh! we'll call the Peers ‘knaves,’ ‘ villains, ‘rogues, and 
‘ asses,’ 
While our hearers make the welkin ring with cheers ; 
For there’s nothing so convincing to the masses 
As unlimited reviling of the Peers. 


Then you'd understand at length the force and meaning 
Of Free Speech, if you but listened for a while ; 

Nay, excuses you would find for guillotining 
In the unrestricted freedom of our style. 

It is through the guillotine that the vacation 
Within measurable distance can be seen ; 

Hence this glorious, but fatigued Administration 
Shouts, ‘ Hurrah for Harcourt and the guillotine !’ 

M. S. 
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PARLIAMENTARY CONFUSION 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer moved his 
Resolution on Tuesday evening in a thoroughly 
appropriate manner—namely, without argument or 
serious attempt at justification. The appeal to the 
Order-Book was meant for a flash of wit, recommended 
by a use of Sir C. Wren’s epitaph, which may appear 
ingenious to Sir William’s admirers. The contention 
that because there is a great deal to do the House 
should not allow itself the time to do it, was one on 
which he did wisely to insist as little as possible. In 
circumstances in which it is inconvenient to tell the 
truth few words are safest. ‘The truth here could only 
be told on the Opposition side. Sir William Harcourt 
could hardly be expected to confess that an Evicted 
Tenants Bill of some kind must be forced through the 
House to satisfy the Irish members. If he had said 
anything else he would have laid himself open to instant 
and crushing refutation. So he wisely decided to say 
as good as nothing. 

It was probably not the intention of Mr. Courtney to 
bring out the exact character of the Cabinet's 
manoeuvres by the pious appeal which he made to the 
House to respect venerable memories. One does not 
associate the practice of Jaying ingenious traps for the 
enemy with the name of Mr, Courtney. Nevertheless 
this was what he did. A more worldly wise man than 
the member for Bodmin would have foreseen that his 
earnest exhortation to the House to be wise, temperate, 
and virtuous, would be immediately interpreted by the 
majority into a confession that there was something the 
Opposition could do to secure the discussion of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill according to respectable Parlia- 
mentary traditions. Mr. Whitbread, who represents 
the whole honesty of his party, did not fail to make 
exactly that use of the laudable moderation of the 
member for Bodmin, when with what in a person of 
less overpowering respectability would be considered im- 
pudence, he coolly took it for granted that some accept- 
able compromise had been offered to Mr. Balfour. No 
compromise was possible between two parties of whom one 
insists on forcing the Bill through bodily, anc the other 
is bound by eveiy consideration to offer it a determined 
opposition. If the Bill cannot be properly discussed 
the blame lies on those who having it in their power to 
deal with the matter sooner have deliberately postponed 
it till the fag-end of a Session. Mr. Courtney's virtuous 
sentiments were simply futile. ‘The Ministry does not 
want to discuss. It has something on hand which is 
not to be done by discussion. The position created by 
the necessities and the blunders of the Cabinet goes far 
to justify the leaders of the Opposition in taking the 
strong step of retiring from participation in proceedings 
in Committee. ‘The few instances in which this has been 
done certainly seems to show that it is a mistake. Sir 
W. Harcourt was not far wrong in saying that it passed 
for an act of Parliamentary cowardice. But on the 
great occasion which Mr. Balfour described, not very 
felicitously, as establishing a respectable Whig tradition, 
two conditions were present which are now wanting. 
The Opposition was allowed to argue, and the conflict 
was between it and the majority. Now discussion is 
reduced to a farce, and the conflict, as far there is one, 
is between the Cabinet and a section of its own followers. 
Mr. Chamberlain stated the case with unanswerable 
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force. ‘The Government must, if the Opposition stands 
aside, argue with its own Irish followers. If it over- 
rides their amendments it legislates for Ireland in 
defiance of what it is bound to consider the expression 
of Irish opinion. If it accepts their amendments 
then it alters the character of its Bill from 
top to bottom—in other words it gives up 
its own case for the application of the closure, 
which was that the Bill it presented was denied fair 
play. By giving all its Bill up under pressure it will 
stultify its whole position. If it carries it against Irish 
opposition it does so with the distinct warning that the 
measure will not produce the effect which is avowed as 
its justification. ‘There are times, no doubt, when an 
Opposition is bound by principle to support a Ministry 
against a section of its followers, but this is not one of 
them. The Unionists may quite legitimately leave the 
Government in the cleft stick. A Cabinet which denies 
an Opposition fair liberty has no right to ask for its 
help. There is nothing at stake here which the 
Unionists are bound to support. 

It may even be fairly argued that the time has come 
when it is idle to endeavour to keep up the form of 
Parliamentary conflict any longer. ‘The peremptory 
stop put on the proceedings in the Irish Land Commit- 
tee shows that the Government is resolved to use the 
closure to stop the production of everything which tells 
against its own case. It has so managed its business 
that there is a block of work at the end of the Session 
which makes it a physical impossibility to discuss the 
string of measures which the Cabinet still professes to 
wish to carry. The Cabinet is plainly bewildered in 
the midst of the confusion it has created for itself. It 
has so managed business that it can neither give up 
safely the Bills to which it clings, nor find time for dis- 
cussion. In its desperation it is endeavouring to carry 
everything without discussion, ‘The result is deadlock 
from which there is only one possible escape. ‘The 
Session must be wound up, the absurd list of measures 
to be carried must be thrown over, and time must be 
taken to allow everybody to grow cool before attempting 
a new deal. Any other course would simply deepen the 
existing confusion. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


HE splendid assurance of the Japanese Government 
should teach European diplomatists that they 

have much to learn from the East. Even M. de Giers 
in his more inspired moments-—when defending, for 
example, the annexation of Batoum—has never quite 
equalled the simulated innocence of Count Ito. We 
hardly know whether to prefer the manifesto setting 
forth the gravamina against China or the series of 
explanations relating to the engagement of the 24th. 
In the former we get a most touching picture of the 
‘calmness’ of Tokio in face of the ‘defiant and provo- 
cative’ attitude of Pekin. ‘The Japanese, we are told, 
have studiously observed the treaty of 1885, and they 
have been most anxious to protect the independence 
of the King of Korea. Yet impartial telegrams 
indicate that they reduced the condominium to a farce 
by pouring troops into the Peninsula, while their 
solicitude for its Sovereign has been expressed by 
clapping him into gaol, Equally modest are the four 
articles which were presented at Pekin as an irreducible 
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minimum of Japanese forbearance. Chinese suzerainty 
was to remain untouched, and it should retain its 
‘historical and ceremonial character.’ Asa return for this 
magnanimous concession, the Mikado’s subjects were to 
‘reform’ Korea, which means that they would be free 
to establish a monopoly of commerce. In other words, 
Japan would suck the orange, while China chewed the 
peel, and, in addition, the further despatch of troops 
would be regarded as ‘a hostile menace.” Never has the 
game of ‘Heads I win, tails you lose’ been played 
with more amazing impudence. 

According to the Japanese statement, the Tsung-li- 
Yamen broke off these negotiations ‘when they were 
on the point of a satisfactory conclusion’ by abruptly 
ordering the Mikado’s vessels out of Chinese ports, and 
insisting on the acceptance of some counter-demands 
(undefined) by the 20th. The lapse of days between 
this ultimatum and the fight might have been adduced 
as a further proof of Japanese long-suffering, but why 
spoil an unanswerable case by over-elaboration? For 
the battle, mark you, shows conclusively that the 
Chinese are given over to a reprobate mind. Super- 
ficial critics may opine that a transport had been sunk 
and ironclads riddled, with war still undeclared. But, 
according to the first explanation the Japanese com- 
mander endured ‘severe provocation ;* according to the 
amended version, he was merely reconnoitring under the 
impression that the Chinese would begin hostilities onthe 
20th. There follows the conclusion that ‘he could scarcely 
be blamed if he adopted such precautions as were justifi- 
able by naval tactics. And yet people complained of 
Mr. Gladstone's dictum that we were not at war with the 
Soudanese but engaged in military operations against 
them as disingenuous! A transport is sent to the 
bottom, and the deaths of some 1500 soldiers must be 
taken as a matter of course. Even if she was flying 
the British flag, the Japanese admiral could not do 
otherwise than suspect a stratagem. Not the slightest 
attempt was made to excuse the collision as an 
‘untoward event’; on the contrary, the Japanese 
Government could barely conceal its exultation. Yet 
the Aow-Shing undoubtedly had Englishmen on board ; 
and, on the strictest view of the case, no infringement 
of neutral rights had been committed since formal 
hostilities had not been begun. What is more, subse- 
quent accounts indicate that a massacre was committed 
of which Red Indians would have been ashamed. ‘The 
Japanese, it is true, have since repented and apologised, 
but they will have to mend their ways altogether or 
they will find Admiral Fremantle’s men-of-war uglier 
customers by far than the Chen Yuen. 

With supreme disregard for logic, Count Ito, that 
man of inexhaustible patience, has thrown negotiations 
to the winds and declared war. In the event the 
Japanese will discover that a surprise attack on a 
convoy is a very different matter from the conquest, 
and still more, the retention of Korea. They may 
bombard Chinese ports, but they cannot hold a position 
far from their base and easily accessible to their rivals 
by land. The unattainable nature of Count Ito's 
designs will protract a struggle which, as Mr, Curzon 
reminded the House on Monday, must in any case 
be long. Unfortunately we cannot afford to regard 
the business as an interesting lesson in the efficiency of 
the latest naval patents. Both Powers are good 
customers of this country, and their embroilment will 
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mean the complete dislocation of commerce. Even 
the petty revolution in Korea has already cost Man- 
chester some £500,000. But the fate of the Aow- 
Shing brings home even more forcibly the nearness of 
our concern. The treaty-ports may very conceivably 
become imperilled by irregular operations ; and at least 
Englishmen are scattered over the Hast, and liable to 
become the victims of that patriotic fanaticism which 
war sets aflame in Orientals. It may be questioned if 
we can altogether keep clear, and Russia stands in a 
precisely similar position. In fact, the tangle of interests 
in Asia lends significance to the most trivial squabble, 
and great events wait upon the most insignificant brawls. 
The present position of Japan is the more to be deplored 
because, as Sir Edward Grey informs us, a new treaty 
has drawn closer our relations with that country. 
Apart from our regard for an old ally, the difficulties 
of China must react on the Pamirs—as yet, according 
to the Under-Secretary, ‘unripe’ for a Boundary 
Commission—and so upon the Indian frontier. Some 
consolation may be derived from the circumstance that 
Russia has hitherto acted in loyal concert with Lord 
Kimberley, and seemed sincerely desirous of preventing 
hostilities. Still, humanity before the outbreak of war 
is perfectly consistent with a regard for the main chance 
if the belligerents will persist in their own undoing. 
The worst of it is that the Powers have been compelled 
to restrict themselves to ‘moral suasion,’ whereas the 
Japanese would have been all the better for a sound 


drubbing. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 


HE. forthcoming election for the London School 
Board will be the most important incident in the 
history of the Education Act, Mr. Forster’s battle with 
the Birmingham League not excepted. A close under- 
standing of the questions at issue has become, therefore, 
a matter of imperative importance to the voter. As 
usual, the opponents of religious instruction have 
sought refuge in cries more specious than accurate. 
They cast ridicule by shouting against ‘ Diggleism, 
and they garble facts by accusing the opposite side of 
a conspiracy for ‘the overthrow of the compromise.’ 
We admit that this charge, if true, would hit upon a 
serious fault in tactics, and, indeed, an act of down- 
right bad faith. But a perusal of easily accessible 
evidence shows that the authors of the Act of 1870 
never contemplated the reduction of Biblical instruc- 
tion to a colourless minimum. ‘Our proposal,’ wrote 
Mr. Forster, in a memorandum to the Cabinet, ‘is 
that the majority should have what religious instruction 
it pleases, while the minority is protected.” No doubt 
catechisms and formularies, distinctive of any particular 
denomination, were forbidden under the Cowper-Temple 
clause. Still the position that nothing can be taught 
which any one calling himself a Christian thinks fit 
to deny must be scouted as utterly untenable. If any 
doubt exists on the point, it should be settled by the 
quotation from Mr. Gladstone which Lord Selborne 
read last week at the meeting of the Church Education 
and Voluntary Schools Defence Union. ‘It is our wish 
that the exposition of the Bible in schools should take 
its simple and natural course ; that it should be confined 
to the simple and devout method of handling which is 
adapted to the understanding and character of children. 
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But we do not admit that this devout method of teach- 
ing can be secured by an attempt to exclude all refer- 
ence to tenets and doctrines.’ In other words, the 
Christianity instilled should be, so far as possible, 
uncontroversial, but it must be real. 

The compromise of 1870 was not between Christians 
on the one hand, and Unitarians, Jews and Agnostics 
on the other. It was between Christians and Christians. 
The time-table conscience clause provided for those 
outside the pale; and, for the rest, the maximum of 
common doctrine was enjoined that tender years would 
allow. A reference to the much-debated circular on 
religious instruction shows that its framers have in no 
way overstepped the limits of the understanding. A 
Conservative paper has, indeed, thought fit to sneer at 
that document on the ground that it would enforce the 
Athanasian creed with all its complexity of dogma. 
‘The answer is that it does nothing of the sort, but 
simply desires that the teachers, as true Christians, 
should be persons believing in the Holy Trinity. 
The fallacy lies in the assumption that the instructor 
must, of necessity, thrust the full measure of his 
knowledge upon the instructed. Lord Hugh Cecil 
came much nearer the facts when, at the meeting, he 
described the contest as marshalling, not Churchmen 
against Nonconformists, but Christians against anti- 
Christians. And if certain Dissenters are misguided 
enough to fight on the side of infidelity, all we can say 
is Hoc Ithacus velit, et magni mercentur Atridw. Now 
that Lord Selborne has spoken, the excuse that the 
Church is trying to capture the Board Schools will not 
serve. Churchmen are mainly concerned with the 
maintenance of the voluntary system, and they have 
no desire to encroach unduly upon its rival. At the 
same time, they are perfectly justified in insisting upon 
that ‘definite’ religious teaching which the law ordains. 

The election draws near, and we must look, therefore, 
to our organisation. Already the Church Education 
and Voluntary Schools Defence Union has done much 
excellent work, and its programme, as published on 
Monday, is the more to be commended because it does 
not advocate simply the cause of the Establishment. 
Again, the list of candidates contains many honoured 
names, while among the recruits the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Griffith Boscawen are especially to be welcomed. 
At the same time the friends of religious teaching 
should condescend to learn from the enemy, and 
not rely simply upon the excellence of their 
intentions. In theory these elections for School 
Boards and Municipal Councils have no concern 
whatever with politics. Still the temptation to 
make use of already existing organisations acts 
powerfully upon both sides, even when, as at the crea- 
tion of the London County Council, there is a distinct 
compact to the contrary. Besides Radicalism invari- 
ably falls into line with anti-religious feeling, more 
especially if the Church of England can be covertly 
attacked thereby. ‘The advocacy of the Radical press 
during the last three months and more proves con- 
clusively that the forces of the Progressives have been 
enlisted on behalf of the minority on the School Board. 
Furtner did not the Star at the last election, agitate 
most vigorously for Mr. Stuart Headlam, Mrs. Besant 
and Co., and did it not bewail their defeat with a sense 
of personal loss? And Radicalism will be none the less 
active because the principles at stake are not the play- 
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ing of pianos, but the teaching of the Bible. That 
being the case we say without hesitation that Conserva- 
tives as a party should not stand neutral in the battle. 
Many have already deserved well as individuals, and 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s action gives a guarantee of his 
father’s approval. But united support would be far 
more efficacious, and it should not be delayed much 
longer. Both the cause and its representatives appeal 
most forcibly to Conservatism in the best sense of the 
word, 


A CHAMBER OF CHATTERERS 


HERE is a faint reminiscence of Cromwellian 

practice in the unceremonious dismissal of the 
French Chamber accomplished on Saturday last by 
M. Dupuy. The President of the Council sent the 
Deputies packing with as scant politeness as, on a 
famous occasion, the great Oliver ordered the removal 
of acertain bauble. It is not surprising that M. Dupuy 
should be out of humour with the assembly of which he 
is the titular chief and actual bond-servant. <A sorrier 
instrument for the performance of the specific functions 
it is intended to fill was never devised. No more con- 
vincing proof of how much is rotten in the Palais 
Bourbon can be adduced than the significant fact that 
it needed such a monstrous occurrence as the assassina- 
tion of President Carnot to startle the supine, shiftless 
Chamber into legislative activity. Without the coup 
de collier given under the stress of a thorough scare 
the past session would have been barren of result. 
Yet on the admission of successive Ministers a serried 
array of reforms is waiting to be carried into effect. 


_In his declaration of May last, M. Dupuy allowed the 


list of valuable measures before the House to be already 
so long that it would be folly on his part to propose to 
add to their number. But the new broom has proved 
as incapable of sweeping clean as the besoms previously 
worn to a stump in clearing away the dust of unprofit- 
able controversies. Even the promised and pressing 
budgetary reforms have been postponed to a future 
session, whose date is probably as doubtful in one sense 
and as certain in another as that of the Greek Kalends. 
M. Burdeau was pledged to forswear the humdrum 
budget and face his critics with a series of drastic 
financial innovations when the inevitable incident of 
his Ministerial extinction nipped his schemes in the 
bud. M. Poincaré has announced himself willing to 
follow, acording to his lights, in the footsteps of his 
predecessor, but he craves for time in which to carry 
out his excellent intentions, forgetful of or ignoring 
the fact that a French Minister of Finance, whose 
shrift is ever short, can rely on nothing so little as on 
retaining office. Indeed the Ministerial changes that 
have marked the past few months furnish in themselves 
the most striking evidence to hand of the futility of 
the parliamentary institutions at present in vogue in 
Irance. 

Physician heal thyself is in reality the most apposite 
retort that can be made to the Chamber maundering of 
reform it is impotent to effect. The deputies are 
troubled about many things about everything perhaps, 
with the notable exception of the one matter which 
should be their chief concern, their own souls, their 
own salvation. The French people may hope for some 
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good to come out of its National Assembly when that 
body ceases to afford the world a spectacle of the con- 
ditions which may be supposed to have obtained around 
Babel at the time of the confusion of tongues. Monu- 
mental is the muddle in the legislative workshop on the 
left bank of the Seine. ‘The majority, parrot-like only 
when frightened out of its seven senses, is else unmanage- 
able and ready without a word of warning or any better 
reason than puerile spite to turn and rend its hapless 
chiefs. ‘The Radical-cum-Socialist Opposition conceives 
its mission to lie in a rabid apotheosis of noise and 
nonsense, and apes for the benefit of its imbecile 
constituents the gibbering antics of the monkey-house. 
Unfortunately its mouthings and manceuvres, if beneath 
contempt in themselves, are harmful in the extreme to 
the best interests of the State and prejudicial to genuine 
reform. For there is all too much method in the mad- 
ness of the gentry cf the Extreme Left. Unable to 
attain to power from their numerical weakness and 
inherent incapacity for any work but that of destruction, 
they are yet successful in stultifying the efforts of those 
who are in office. By skilful use of the exaggerated 
privileges which the French Parliamentary system 
confers on an unscrupulous minority, they are in a 
position to keep the Government in check or even to 
reduce it to helplessness. It is only just to add that as 
a rule they are zealously seconded in their insidious task 
by their natural foes the Conservatives, a party that in 
France bears off the palm for sheer political idiocy. In 
the eyes of the Right the summit of Machiavelian 
ingenuity is the cutting its own throat for the 
exclusive profit of its arch-enemies. In the opinion of 
every right-minded politician across the Channel, the 
Republic is likely to become a byword with the nation 
unless a remedy be found for this fathomless chaos. 
The Chamber, if it is to retain its pride of place in the 
Constitution, must be swept and garnished. Its regu- 
lations must be altered, its procedure amended. On all 
sides it is being urged on the Dupuy Cabinet that in 
this direction would lie its most wholesome activity. 
Above all, the right of interpellation must cease to 
exist in its present shape. An end must be put to this 
crying abuse by the passing of a measure embodying 
the proposals, or a part of them, of M. Jules Simon, or 
M. Ferneuil. Until this has been done, Government 
after Government will continue to flounder in a bottom- 
less morass. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that in the eyes of 
Europe the confusion twice confounded that is rampant 
in the French Chamber appears even greater than it is 
in reality. This results from the natural tendency of 
the Press, both native and foreign, to dwell almost to 
exclusion on the ‘scenes’ which have become so 
familiar a feature of the proceedings of the Palais 
Bourbon. They are piquant, picturesque, and for 
that reason reported at length and made the subject 
of infinite comment. No doubt they are of regrettably 
frequent occurrence in the French Assembly, but it is 
a mistake to suppose that to chronicle them is to 
give a fair view of all that passes in the Chamber. 
What actually takes place there can only be learnt 
from the pages of the Journal Officiel, a paper that 
has few readers in France, and probably not half a 
dozen in England. In that staid print the livelier 
incidents are intermingled with much that is more 
sober and reputable. Still even this faithful record 
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forces home the conviction that the doings of the 
Deputies are too often of the nature of farce, and 
must proceed on other lines if a catastrophe is to be 
avoided, 


COUNTY COUNCIL BARGAINS 


HE litigation turning on the question of the right 
of municipal bodies to buy up tramway com- 
panies has come at length to a definite and as we 
venture to think an unfortunate conclusion. ‘The 
Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh and the London 
County Council have after divers fortunes triumphed 
in the House of Lords in their contention as to the 
basis of the price they are to pay on becoming the 
owners of the tramways within their jurisdiction. ‘The 
point at issue is comparatively simple, though the 
grounds on which it has been decided are sufficiently 
complicated to have caused the usual diversity of 
opinion among the high authorities who have had their 
judicial attention directed to it. The sections of the 
two Acts of Parliament which required construction 
are couched in identical terms and there can be no 
doubt that the two cases are the same. ‘The section in 
each case gives the municipal authority the power which 
according to the prevailing principle in such cases they 
ought to possess, to buy up the tramways created by 
private companies after they have enjoyed their pro- 
perty for twenty-one years. The value of the property 
is to be estimated by an arbitrator; the question is 
whether he is to take into account the present profits 
or rental value of the property, or whether he is to say 
what the actual goods and materials then in 
the possession of the company are worth. It is 
obvious that the difference between the sums produced 
by the two methods of valuation is considerable, espe- 
cially when it is rememlered that the purchaser may 
take over the profitable parts of the line, and leave the 
company in possession of those which have proved less 
successful. ‘The House of Lords have decided that the 
second basis is the correct one. ‘The grounds of the 
decision are to be found in the construction of a sentence 
about things which the valuer is not to take into 
account in making his valuation. ‘’The then value of 
the tramway’ is contrasted with ‘an allowance for the 
past and future profits of the undertaking, and a great 
deal turns on the effect of a parenthesis as a gram- 
matical construction. As every word in each of the 
expressions we have quoted has to be compared with 
every corresponding word in the other, and as some 
three or four other sections of the Act seem to be rele- 
vant to the section in question, laymen will pro- 
bably accept the decision of the House of Lords as 
in fact correct, particularly as it cannot be over- 
ruled, 

This, however, will only increase the dismay with 
which holders of property from which they are liable to 
be expropriated by a municipal authority will greet the 
decision. It is probable that most other private, or 
even public Acts, regulating similar undertakings may 
contain sections similar to those acted on with so much 
advantage to themselves by the municipal authorities of 
Edinburgh and London. At all events tramway com- 
panies are in a position of either having to lose some 
of their capital, or to make profits in twenty-one years 
sufficient to pay interest on their capital and to repay 
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the difference between the amount of capital actually 
expended and the value of the tram-lines, cars, and 


buildings at the time of the valuation. An investment 
in most tramways, certainly in most provincial tram- 
ways, is of a speculative kind; fares must be low, 
expenses for wages and fodder must always be consider- 
able, the labour employed being unskilled and performed 
in public, the company’s servants will probably always 
be difficult to deal with. A chance of a high rate of 
interest will, therefore, be necessary to attract capital 
in any case. Bata further charge is now to be made 
on the twenty-one years’ profits to repay those capital 
sums which will not be recovered from the ultimate 
purchaser, but which will necessarily be expended in 
such matters as the initial expenses (apart from Parlia- 
mentary expenses) incurred in starting the company, 
the cost of running tram-cars during the inevitable 
period before the public have become accustomed to 
their habitual use, and the loss incurred in some of those 
experiments which every enterprising company is bound 
to make in search after new lines of traffic. Beyond all 
this it is to be remembered that the tramway com- 
panies cannot sell their property except to the munici- 
pality, and that the municipality may insist on buying 
a part and leaving the rest. 

With these cheerful prospects before them investors 
will for the future be rather shy of the ordinary tram- 
ways. Lord Ashbourne and Mr. Justice Mathew are 
believed to disagree on many points, but the former 
quotes with approval the expression of opinion by the 
latter that the construction of tramways generally has 
been procured by a kind of false pretence. It is prob- 
able that the ordinary investor does not scan very 
closely the terms on which he may ultimately be bought 
out; had he done so in this case, judging from the 
difference of opinion prevailing among the judges, it is 
probable that he would not have discovered much. 
What he does in practice is to notice that he may be 
bought out and to assume tliat the terms on which his 
property will be valued will be framed on an ordinary 
commercial basis except that he will receive no com- 
pensation for compulsory sale, for anticipated gains or 
for past losses. This is the kind of rule which the 
ordinary man of business would probably prescribe 
under the circumstances and seems sound enough to 
the unprejudiced outsider. If the claims of democratic 
finance detract from the security which such a rule 
offers they ought at least to do so plainly. A bad 
bargain may be worth making, a doubtful one never is. 
A tyrant may be unjust, he should at least be 
explicit. 


THE LAST OF THE TRACTARIANS 


HE Anglican revival, known as the Oxford move- 
ment, belongs now rather to history than to 
controversy. It is therefore of deep interest to meet 
in the current Nineteenth Century, one of its last sur- 
vivors, who is also one of the greatest characters of our 
time, considering its main position in the light of a 
full half-century of history, especially as he is one who 
added no little to his early reputation by his bold 
assertions of ‘Church principles’ as understood in the 
Oxford of the Oriel days. ‘The permanent interest that 
attaches to the Oxford movement lies in the fact that 
its leaders in the face of the hostile pressure of a 
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materialistic Liberalism which was fast capturing the 
State applied themselves to discover some independent 
basis of support for religion. Every one knows that 
they found it in the divine prerogatives of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church which on its spiritual side, as 
it owed nothing to, could lose nothing by any action 
of the secular State. ‘Io such a conception of the 
Church be it true or false, this article bears as excellent 
a witness as any of its author’s former books or speeches. 
IIfere Mr. Gladstone refuses even to mention the un- 
historical if apt Nonconformist plea that the Christian 
Church is an invisible body and throughout he brands 
the heretic and schismatic as practically rebels against 
the constituted jurisdiction of the Founder of 
the Christian faith. Yet as every practical man 
in this age must do, as he thinks of the many 
sects that rend Christendom and their strange and 


not all unlovely annals, he feels it impossible 
to breathe out the strong and uncompromising 


language of a Pusey in condemnation of a schism and 
heresy which the Supreme Being, by ‘electing it to 
perform duties neglected by others, seems in many 
ways to have blessed. Nay, deplorable as the dissidence 
of dissent, especially in Europe and America, may 
appear to the acceptor of the Catholic faith, Mr. Glad- 
stone ventures to believe that a deeper consideration of 
the question may turn this mourning into joy. For 
surely, he argues, it is to the devout believer no small 
thing to reflect that there are in the world four hundred 
and fifty million Christians no longer, it is true, united 
in one flock or under one Shepherd, but split up into 
scores, perchance hundreds of sects, yet all bearing a 
common testimony to a belief in the two central 
Christian doctrines. ‘the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
in the God that made us and the Saviour that redeemed 
us. In this ‘ marvellous concurrence’ of belief ‘evolved 
from the very heart of discord’ the essayist beholds 
testimony as emphatic, nay, perhaps more emphatic to 
the truth of Christianity than the unanimous vote of a 
representative council of an undivided Church ; and he 
bases his hopes of the ultimate reunion of Christendom 
on the recognition on the part of all denominations of 
the essential unity underlying all their differences. 
Space will only permit us to glance very briefly at 
the more obvious difficulties that this view must 
present even to the sympathetic critic. In the first 
place, regrettable as the fact may be, can it fairly be 
said that Protestant Europe and America are at one 
in the acceptance of the two central dogmas which 
Mr. Gladstone holds the kernel of the Christian faith ? 
Unitarianism is to him anathema; but Unitarianism 
has made strong inroads on Continental Calvinism and 
American Protestantism (so-called). To take again 
the most conservative of the Reformed Churches, few 
Grermans will deny that to a section of German 
Lutherans, far from inconsiderable in numbers, Strauss 
and his followers stand as the apostolic successors of 
Luther and Melancthon; and, passing to our own 
country, the London School Board controversy has at 
length brought to light the fact that to a section of 
our own Protestant Nonconformists a disbelief in 
Mr. Gladstone’s essential dogmas forms no disqualifica- 
tion to the office of a Christian teacher. In the down- 
grade tendency of modern Dissent the Puseyite of the 
old school had certainly traced the heaven-sent judg- 
ment on the sin of schism: the modern critic may see 
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in it a fatal argument against the later Puseyite’s hope 
of the re-union of Christendom on a basis of agree- 
ment in essentials. Further, even if the cause of 
Christian re-union had not been stultified and 
embarrassed by the picnics of ‘the Churches’ at 
Grindelwald and the Ultramontane frenzy of the 
Vatican decrees, there would lie the fatal difficulty 
that the average modern believer has, unlike his 
medizxval forefather, no horror of schism, no con- 
ception that anarchy in the Church is abstractedly at 
least as baneful as anarchy in the State, and therefore 
until the secularist revolutionary thunders at his doors 
he is like to dwell contertedly in his un-Christian 
isolation and sectarianism. 

And though the consummation may come at last 
and though the very dangers to which civilisation is 
exposed may hasten its coming, yet before it can come 
there must be a revolution wrought in the conscience 
of the Christian world, and there is now no prophet in 
Israel to do the work. Yet that a statesman who in 
his political career has been, as we think, to his own and 
to his country’s cost the follower of the fickle breeze of 
popular sentiment should in his old age turn back to 
the high vision of the nobler friends of his youth is in 
itself no small witness to the attraction of the lost 
ideal for a noble mind. ‘True it it is that the ill-bred 
Philistine of the undenominational press has brushed 
away the aged statesman’s vision as the pointless 
meanderings of a senile rhetorician, and left the friend 
of Dillinger and Newman, if he has read the graceless 
comments, to feel 


. the days darken round me and the years 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds. 


For the popular sentiment (which he has followed not 
wisely) has already hurled down its idol. But this very 
desertion of demagogism (or, as he puts it in his article, 
the world) will seem to the future historian the 
grandest tribute rendered by ignorance and bigotry to 
the return of Gladstone on himself. 


YACHTING AT COWES 

TPNHE port of Cowes has long been the headquarters 

of yachting in the United Kingdom. From the 
date when the first pleasure-ship was built there, now 
nearly three hundred years ago, till the present time, 
British yachtsmen have regarded Cowes much in the 
same way that many men look upon Newmarket and 
cricketers upon Lords. Here is situated the club-house 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron founded in 1812, and 
here may be obtained everything that pertains to 
yachting and yacht-racing. As the pastime has always 
been considered the sport of kings and nobles, the 
proximity of Osborne and the great interest taken 
in yachting by the Queen lends an additional 
incentive to foreigners to attend the annual regattas 
which follow each other in quick succession during the 
early days of August. According to the custom of the 
last few years the German Emperor will pay Cowes 
a visit next week and race Meteor for the Queen’s 
Cup at the R.Y.S. meeting. It will be remembered 
that in 1893 Meteor carried this prize back to 
Germany, and Jalhyrie was disqualified through 
sailing the wrong side of a buoy. Itis scarcely however 
to be expected that the old America Cup challenger 
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can repeat her victory as Britannia will also take 
part in the contest, and if she sails up to her usual form 
there is no yacht belonging to a member of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron that can beat her. 

Cowes is always crowded with Americans at this time 
who seem to take a greater national interest in yacht- 
racing than the travelling Britisher. It may of course 
be that the social attraction of the place to some 
extent influences their visit, but there is no denying the 
fact that many Americans now staying at Cowes, are 
wonderfully keen on the sport of the place and follow 
the performance of the racing yachts with far more 
eagerness than is generally accredited to the owners of 
the R.Y.S. cruisers. The presence of their crack 
yachts during the last two years has probably had much 
to do with bringing so many Americans to the Solent. 
In 1893 we had Navahoe over here and now we have 
Vigilant, the successful defender of the much coveted 
international prize. Writing on the eve of the match 
between Britanniaand Vigilant which is to take place over 
the Queen’s course at Cowes, it is very difficult to give a 
forecast of what may or may not happen; but, judging 
from the racing on the Clyde and since, the Prince of 
Wales’s cutter should have little difficulty in winning 
the match. Practically Mr. Gould’s vessel is not 
much, if at all, better than Navahoc. Putting aside, 
therefore, the Scotch and Irish contests, and taking 
account only of previous performances over the same 
course, the result still works out with Britannia as the 
winning boat. Immense interest centres in this match 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and special arrange- 
ments have been made with regard to cabling a full 
account of the race to New York, where the previous 
performances of Jigilant over here have sadly dis- 
appointed her supporters. 

Lord Dunraven, owing to the unfortunate mishap 
to Valkyrie, will only be represented by L’Espérance, 
a Gosport boat built to suit both racing and cruising 
purposes. She will sail with the fast cutters for the 
(Jueen’s Cup, and we hope with better luck than 
Petronilla, Lord Dunraven’s first racer, which he fitted 
out unexpectedly som2 years ago to contend for the 
Queen's prize. ‘The Forties, after all, will not show up 
so well as was expected, since the German owners, 
except in the case of Lais, have decided not to send 
their ships across, Corsair, Carina, and Vendetta, 
all boats built for Admiral Montague, are, however, 
expected to race in the Solent. The Twenties will be a 
big show, and although the Royal Yacht Squadron can 
hardly be expected to give them many matches, the other 
clubs have afforded this class abundant opportunities of 
testing the various merits of their designs, ‘There is, 
however, little doubt that Deidré and Dragon are at the 
top of the twenty class. Neither Audreyn nor Asphodel 
has come up to its owner's expectations, and the 
remainder of the South Coast boats have failed to show 
any special racing qualities. ‘The next fortnight, how- 

ever, will see the North country twenties in the Solent, 
and it may be that Luna, Thelma and Zinita may 
prove worthy foes of Lord Lonsdale’s and Lord 
Brassey's purchases. Altogether the great Cowes 
carnival of 1894 bids fair to compare very favourably 
with last season, and if not so exciting as it would have 
been had Valkyrie been afloat, at any rate it is not 
likely so far as racing goes to be far behind the record 
year of 1895, | 
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CITY NOTES 


ie only thing approaching a sensation in the City 
this week has been furnished by the fluctuations in 
Allsopp’s stock. The company undeniably made a big 
stride forward in the twelve months ended on June 30, 
for its net profit was £180,405, which compares with 
£126,128 in the previous year and £89,000 in 1891-92. 
As a result, after paying off the arrears of interest on the 
Preference Stock, there is a sufficient surplus to give the 
ordinary stockholders a dividend of 2 per cent.—the first 
return they have had since 1889. The improvement in 
the company’s position is, of course, highly satisfactory, 
but it is a pity that some of those at the head of affairs at 
Burton lent themselves to assist an unscrupulous ring of 
speculators in London, This ring which obtained informa- 
tion in advance of the shareholders utilised it for a 
speculation which gradually assumed huge proportions. 
The price of Allsopp’s Ordinary, which last year was 17 
and at the beginning of this year 53, was run up to 135 
six weeks ago, on the faith of statements circulated by the 
ring, which the report now shows to have been impudent 
lies. It was solemnly declared that the profit for the past 
year would be at least £235,000, and as previous pre- 
dictions had been substantially accurate not a few unfortu- 
nate people were induced to believe it. The assertion was 
merely an effort of imagination on the part of the bull 
clique to enable them to unload and, as we now know, 
had not the smallest foundation of truth. The persons 
who were mainly responsible for the circulation of these 
unjustifiable statements are well known, and we hope they 
have been duly marked down, for to our mind the person 
who spreads false information in order to cause a rise in 
prices, is just as much to be condemned as he who does 
so in order to bring about a fall. 

It is quite clear that the ordinary stock of Allsopp and 
Co, is not worth 135 or even 100. Had there been no 
arrears of interest to make good to the holders of the 
Preference Stock, the Company could just have paid 5 per 
cent. on the Ordinary last year. Assuming then that the 
wonderful progress of the last twelve months be maintained 
in the current year, it would seem that a 5 per cent. 
dividend might be relied on. We must point out however 
that the reserve fund (£25,000) is ridiculously small for an 
undertaking with a capital of £3,376,000. The directors, 
if they are ordinarily prudent, will insist we should think 
on building up a substantial reserve as rapidly as_ possible, 
which can only be done by curtailing the distribution on 
the Ordinary Stock. Next, it is believed by experts that 
Sir William Harcourt’s new beer duty will mean a loss 
to the Company of upwards of £16,000 a year, for it is 
said that the specific gravity of Allsopp’s beer has 
already been reduced as low as possible and that the 
effect of the new duty cannot be counteracted by any 
fresh reduction. On this point we cannot speak with 
any certainty, but taken in conjunction with the risks to 
which the brewing trade is subject—bad hop crops, ad- 
verse legislation, etc.—it makes it certain that the Ordi 
nary Stock of a brewery which pays only 5 per cent. is 
certainly not worth more than par, if so much. Under 
these circumstances it is no surprise that Allsopps fell 
with a rush to 91 after the announcement of the dividend. 
There has since been some recovery, probably owing to 
the repurchases of bears ; but when the position is calmly 
considered, it must be obvious that a stock which in the 
last four years has only received one dividend of 2 per 
cent., and which, regarded in the most favourable light, 
seems likely to get possibly 5 per cent. in the current 
year, cannot be worth more than 90 or so, The specula- 
tion, in short, was too fast and furious; and we do not 
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wonder that Mr, H. R. Grenfell retires from the board of 
the company, since its business has been made the sport 
of gamblers by those who should have known better. 

Generally the stock markets remain dull. The 
Home Railway dividends, so far as they have been 
announced, have come up to anticipations, and prices in 
this department have improved slightly. Americans are 
mostly at the lowest quotations that have been recorded 
for years, and we cannot help thinking that a very sharp 
recovery must soon take place. Very wonderful reports 
of gold finds in Western Australia continue to be received, 
and we may have a burst of speculation in Coolgardie 
mines before long. That investors are tired of doing 
nothing appears from the freedom with which many of 
the recent new company issues have been subscribed. 

Company promoters would do well to take to heart 
the remarks made by Mr. Justice Vaughan-Williams on 
Wednesday. His experience of the New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency case has led him to the conclu- 
sion that there is room for improvement in the regulation 
of schemes under the Joint Stock Companies Arrange. 
ment Act. Any scheme of reconstruction that comes 
before him in future must provide that the new ‘company 
shall undertake to obey the order of the Court as to any 
proceedings that the Court may think it right should be 
taken against officers of the old company, and also as to 
the appropriation of a portion of the assets of the new 
company in payment of the costs of such proceedings. 
The learned Judge is of opinion that, unless such provi- 
sion is made, delinquent directors of the old company, if 
any there be, may escape scot-free. 


THE GENIUS AND THE GENTLEMAN 


‘ TT is extraordinary,’ writes M. de Goncourt in the newly 
published volume of the Journal, ‘ that in spite of my 
studious life and my reputation for hard work, and after I 
have published full forty volumes, the de in my name, and 
perhaps a certain personal distinction I have, continue to 
make other men of letters not personally acquainted with 
me take me for an amateur, and marvel that a book like 
the Journal should proceed from “a simple gentleman,”’ 
‘Why,’ he asks, ‘in the eyes of some folk, must Edmond de 
Goncourt be a gentleman, an amateur, an aristocrat who 
makes a plaything of literature, while Guy de Maupassant 
is a genuine man of letters?’ He asks the question and 
pauses for a reply. Some folks may perhaps marvel that 
a book like the /uwna/ should proceed from a gentleman, 
in a totally different sense from that intended by M. de 
Goncourt. It is a very new type of gentleman that pub- 
lishes to the world the confidences and indiscretions of his 
friends—for example, in the present volume certain confi- 
dences of M. Daudet on a night railway journey to Paris 
from the South, when Le Petit Chose became expansive 
about his malady and the excesses of his youth, 
The betrayal of such a confidence should in itself be 
enough to exempt M. de Goncourt from the im- 
putation of being a mere ordinary gentleman. For the 
rest, is the instinct wholly at fault that distinguishes 
between the qualities of work of Edmond de Goncourt and 
Guy de Maupassant? For all his forty volumes M. de 
Goncourt has the bearing of the dilediante. He is for ever 
fussing about his originality, his literary mission, his 
artistic style. Maupassant wrote as a master, and there 
was an end on’t. He might have fifty aristocratic or terri- 
torial distinctions, and nobody mistake him for an 
amateur. Hugo like Sir William Harcourt, had-——had he 
not ?—royal blood in his veins, yet nobody suspected the 
poet of /es Feuilles d’ Automne of playing at literature, 
Congreve’s grievance was the exact converse. He 
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desired to be esteemed, not as the author of the most 
brilliant comedies in the language, but as a ‘simple 
gentleman.’ Voltaire’s retort is famous—that had Congreve 
been nothing but a simple gentleman, he should hardly 
have travelled all that way to see him. And it is Voltaire’s 
retort rather than Congreve’s sentiment that has evoked 
most popular approval. So it has been a commonplace of 
criticism to treat as a slightly contemptible foible, Sir 
Walter Scott’s regard for his own position as a country 
gentleman. Without doubt, the rank of the author of 
the Waverley Novels was worth that of many squires ; 
and nobody outside the Heralds’ College would care to 
inquire whether Shakespeare had a coat of arms. When 
the Saturday Iteview confessed that it thought the better 
of Tennyson for being made a peer, we know what indig- 
nation the confession excited in the breast of Mr. Swin- 
burne. And yet there are times—the present times, 
perhaps, for one, geniuses nowadays being so much 
commoner than gentlemen—when it is worth while to 
remember that it is no bad thing nor no small thing to be 
—what it annoys M. de Goncourt to be called—a simple 
gentleman. And though it is possible, as many are the 
instances to prove, to be both a genius and a gentleman, 
it may be conceded that there are some incompatibilities 
between the two characters. Take a crucial instance. 
Nobody will deny the genius of Rousseau, and the very 
essence of his genius is in his Confessions, Now no gentle- 
man could have written the Confessions of Rousseau. The 
power and value of the book lies just in the freedom from 
the reserves and reticences and self-respect which mark 
and make a gentleman. The critics of the old Quarterly 
and Blackwood, representing the ‘ gentlemanly interest,’ 
courteously invited John Keats to return to his gallipots, 
and laboured to expose the vulgarities of the ‘ cockney 
school. The laugh has turned against them, because 
as America has just reminded us, John Keats soon took 
his place among the Immortals while Messieurs the 
Critics—well, did not. The victory has been so tre- 
mendously one-sided that it is only fair to remember that 
there really is a good deal to be said for the ‘ gentle- 
manly’ instincts against which certainly Leigh Hunt and 
Hazlitt, for example, among the Cockney school, most 
grievously offended. No one with the most rudimentary 
feelings of a gentleman could have written Hazlitt’s Liber 
Amoris. As for Leigh Hunt, he has become a byword 
for ‘little ways,’ which were quite other than gentle- 
manlike. Leigh Hunt makes us think of Harold Skim- 
pole, and Harold Skimpole reminds us of the common 
modern form of the incompatibility between the exi- 
gencies of genius and the instincts of a gentleman. The 
genius of the modern novelist—and all modern novelists, 
to listen to them, are men (or women) of genius—impels 
him to write novels about his family and his friends. 
And very unpleasant it is for the said family and 
friends. When Thackeray complained of Edmund 
Yates for making copy of him, Yates retorted that 
Thackeray made copy of everybody who came within 
caricaturing range of him. There was a very real distinc. 
tion between the cases, which Mr. Yates to the end failed 
to apprehend. Still, there can be no doubt that it was a 
dangerous privilege to have the honour of Titmarsh’s 
acquaintance. If M. Daudet were disposed to complain 
of M.de Goncourt, M. de Goncourt might perhaps remind 
M. Daudet of the indiscretions of his various romans da clef. 
It is a fine thing, doubtless, to have genius ; yet when 
genius is impelled to uncover the nakedness of its parents, 
and to pillory its friends, and to parade the promptings of 
the world and the flesh and the devil of its most un- 
guarded moments, then at least there is some compensation 
in being a ‘simple gentleman,’ 
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MEXICO—V 


When the smell of the lilies and the orange-flowers cometh upon the 
dew to thy nostrils, and the first light breaks over the hills of Mitla, 
thou shalt lift up thy heart and go forth into the morning, and bless thy 
Gods that thou art upon the earth, even in Mexico. 


THE BLIND BEGGAR AND THE LITTLE RED PEG 


AS Sherry and I left the theatre one night we met a 

blind beggar tapping his way home, as do all blind 
men everywhere. Sherry stopped him. ‘Good evening,’ 
he said over the blind man’s shoulder. 

‘Good evening, Sefior,’ was the reply. 

‘You are late, Sefior.’ 

‘Si Sefior,’ and the blind man pushed a hand down in 
his coat pocket. 

‘He’s got his fist on the rhino,’ said Sherry to me in 
English. ‘ He’s not quite sure whether or no we're foot- 
pads—poor devil !’ 

‘ How much has he got ?’ asked I. 

‘ Perhaps four or five dollars,’ he answered. ‘ Good busi- 
ness, eh? Got it in big money mostly, too—had it 
changed at some café.’ 

The blind man was nervous, seemed not to understand 
us. He made as if to move on. Sherry and I, to reassure 
him, put a few reals into his hand—not without an object, 
for | asked Sherry to make him talk on. A policeman 
sauntered near with his large lantern—a superior sort of 
Dogberry, but very young as are most of the policemen in 
Mexico, save the Rurales, that splendid company of high- 
waymen whom Diaz bought over from being bandits to 
be the guardians of the peace, with higher pay than any 
soldiers in the world. This policeman eyed us meaningly, 
but Sherry gave him a reassuring nod, and our talk went 
on, while the blind man was fingering the money we had 
just given him. Presently Sherry said to him: ‘ I’m 
Bingham Sherry,’ adding some other particulars— and 
you’re all right. I’ve a friend here who wants to talk 
with you. Come along ; we'll take you home—confound 
the garlic!’ 

For a moment the blind man seemed to hesitate, then 
he raised his head quickly, as if looking into Sherry’s face ; 
a light came over it, and he said, repeating Sherry’s name, 
‘Si Senior; si, si, Senor. I know you now. You sit in 
the right hand corner of the little back room at the Café 
Manrique, where you come to drink chocolate. Is it 
not ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s where I sit,’ said Sherry. ‘And now, 
begad, I believe I remember you. Are you Becodar, 
Sefior?’ 

‘Si, Senor.’ 

‘Well, I'm !’ Then turning to me! * Lots of 
these fellows look so much alike that 1 didn’t recognise 
this one. He’sa character. Ilad a queer history. I'll 
get him to tell it.’ 

We walked on, one on either side, Sherry using his hat 
to wave away the smell of garlic—for he smelled it when 
no one else could—or would. Presently he said : 

‘Where’ve you been to-night, Seior ?’ 

‘[ have paid my respects to the Maison Doré, to the 
Café de la Concordia, to the Café Iturbide, Seiior.’ 

‘ And how did paying your respects pay you, Sejor ?’ 

‘The noble courtesy of these cafés, Seiior, and the 
great consideration of the hidalgos there assembled ren- 
dered to me five pesos and a trifle, Seiior.’ 

‘The poor ye have always with you. “He that giveth 
to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” Becodar has large 
transactions with Providence, mio amigo,’ said my friend in 
paraphrase. 

The beggar turned his sightless eyes to us, as if he 
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would understand these English words. Sherry seeing, 
said: ‘We were saying, Senor, that the blessed saints 
know how to take care of a blind man, lest having no boot 
he stub his toe against a stone.’ 

Off came Becodar’s hat. He tapped the wall. ‘ Where 
am I, Sefor ?’ he asked. 

Sherry told him. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘the church of St. 
Joseph is near at hand.’ Then he crossed himself and 
seemed to hurry his steps. Presently he stood still. We 
were beside the church. Against the door, in a niche, 
was a figure of the Virgin in stone. He got to his 
knees and prayed fast. And yet as he prayed I saw his 
hand go to his pocket, and once it fumbled and felt 
there. 

‘Begad, he’s counting it all,’ said Sherry, ‘and now he’s 
giving thanks for the exact amount, adding his distinguished 
consideration that the sum is by three reals greater than 
any day since Lent began. He promises to bring some 
flowers to-morrow for the shrine, and he also swears to go 
a pilgrimage to her church at Guadaloupe, and to be a 
kind compadré—— By Jove, there you are! He’s a 
compadré—a blind compadré !’ 

A little while afterwards we were in Becodar’s house— 
a low adobe hut of two rooms, with a red light burning 
over the door, to guard against the plague ; a table which 
hung like a lid from the wall, a stone for making tortillas, 
a kind of mortar for grinding red peppers, a crucifix on 
the wall, a short sword, a huge pistol, a pair of rusty 
stirrups, and several chairs. The chairs seemed to be 
systematically placed, and it was quite wonderful to see 
how the beggar twisted in and out among them without 
stumbling or interfering. I could not quite understand it, 
save that he wished to practise moving deftly about that 
he might be at the least disadvantage in the cafés and 
public resorts. He never once stirred them, and I was 
presently surprised to see that they were all fastened to 
the floor. I could see that Sherry was as astonished as I. 
From this strangeness I came to another. Looking up at 
the walls I saw set in the timber a number of holes cleanly 
bored. And in one of the last of these holes was a peg. 
Again my eyes shifted. From a nail in one corner of the 
room hung a red and white zarape, a bridle, one of those 
graceless bits which would wrench the mouth of the 
wildest horse to agony, and a sombrero. Something in 
these things fascinated me. I got up and came to them, 
while the blind man was in the other room. Turning 
them over I saw that the zarape was pierced with holes 
bullet holes! I saw also that it was stained a deeper red 
than its own. Here was tragedy. I turned away, ques- 
tioning to Sherry. He came and looked, but said nothing, 
lifting his hands in a kind of deprecation. As we stood 
so, Becodar appeared again in the doorway, bearing an 
olla of pulque and some tortilla sandwiches, made of salad 
and shreds of meat, flavoured with garlic. He paused, 
his face turned towards us, with an understanding look. 
His instinct was remarkable. He did not speak, but 
came and placed the things he carried near the chairs 
where we had sat. 

Presently I saw some writing on the adobe wall. The 
look of it showed the hand of youth, its bold careless- 
ness, a boy. Some of it I set down as soon as | 
got home, and it ran in this fashion: ‘The most good 
old compadré. Bat I'd like another real.’ Again: ‘Oae 
media for a banderilla, two reals for the bull-fight, five 
centavos for the sweet oranges, and nothing for dulces. 
I threw a cigar at the toreador. It was no good, but the 
toreador was a king. Good-night, compadré the blind 
who begs.’ Again: ‘If 1 knew where it was I’d take a 
real. Carambo! No, I wouldn't. ll ask him. I'll give 
him the new sword-stick that my cousin the Rurales gave 
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me. He doesn’t need it now he’s not a bandit. I’m 
stuffed, and my head swims. It’s the pulque. Sabe Dios.’ 
Again : ‘ Compadré, the most miraculous, that goes tapping 
your stick along the wall, and jingles the silver in your 
pocket, whither do you wander? Have you forgotten 
that I am going to the cock-fight, and want areal? What 
is a cock-fight without a real? Compadré the brave, who 
stumbles along and never falls, I am sitting on your door- 
step, and I am writing on your wall—if I had as much 
money as you I’d go to every bull-fight. I'd keep a 
fighting-cock myself.’ And once again: ‘If I was blind 
I’d have money out of the cafés, but I couldn’t see my 
bulls toss the horses. I'll be a bandit, and when I’m old, 
and if Diaz doesn’t put me against the wall and prod holes 
in me like Dozalon, they'll take me in the Rurales, same 
as Gerado,’ 

‘Who is it writes on the wall, Sefor?’ asked Sherry of 
our host, as on his knees he poured out pulque for us. 

The old man turned musingly, and made motions of 
writing, a pleased look in his face. ‘ Ah, Sefior, he who 
so writes is Bernal—I am his compadré. He has his 
mother now, but no father, no father!’ Hesmiled. ‘ You 
have never seen so bold and enterprising, never so hand- 
some a boy! He can throw the lasso and use the lariat, 
and ride—Sabe Dios! He can ride! His cousin Gerado 
the Rurales taught him. I do well by him as I may, who 
have other things to think on. But I do well by him.’ 

‘What became of his father, Senor? Dead?’ asked 
Sherry. 

The beggar crossed himself. ‘ Altogether, Seior. And 
such a funeral had he, with the car all draped, and 
even the mutes with the gold braid on their black. I 
will tell you how it was. We were great friends, 
Bernal’s father and me, and when the boy was born, 
I said I will be compadré to him. (‘ Godfather,’ or 
co-father interposed Sherry to me.) I had my sight 
then, Sefors, out of the exalted mercy of the Saints. 
Ah, those were great times, when I had my eyes, and 
no grey hairs, and could wear my sword, and ride my 
horses. There was work to do then, with sword and 
horses. It was revolution here and rebellion there, and 
bandits everywhere. Ah, well, it is no matter; I was 
speaking of the boy and his father and myself the com- 
padré. We were all great friends. But you know the 
way of men. One day he and I—Santiago, Bernal’s 
father—had been drinking mescal. We quarrelled—I 
know not why. It is not well nor right for a padré and a 
compadreé to fight—there is trouble in Heaven over that. 
But there is a way ; and we did it as others have done. 
We took off our sombreros, and put our compadréship on 
the ground under them. That was all right—it was 
hid there under the hat. Then we stood up and 
fought—such a fight for half an hour. Then he cut 
me in the thigh—a great gash—and I caught him 
in the neck the same. We both came to the ground 
then, the fight was over, and we were, of course, good 
friends again. I dragged myself over to him as he lay 
there, and lifted his head and sopped the blood at his 
neck with my scarf. I did not think that he was hurt 
so bad. But he said: “I am gone, my Becodar. I 
haven't got five minutes in me. Put on your compadré- 
ship quick!” I snatched up the sombrero and put it on, 
and his I tucked under his head. So that we were com- 
padrés again, Ah, Senor, Seior! Soon he drew my 
cheek down to his and said, ‘ Adios, Compadré ; Bernal is 
thine now. While your eyes see, and your foot travels, 
let him not wanta friend, Adios '” That was the end of 
him. They had me in Balim for a year, and then I came 


out to the boy ; and since then for twelve years he has 
not suffered.’ 
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At this point he offered us the pulque and the sand- 
wiches, and I took both, eating and enjoying as well as [| 
could. Sherry groaned, but took the pulque, refusing 
the sandwiches almost violently. ‘How did you lose your 
sight, Sehor?’ asked Sherry presently. 

Becodar sat perfectly still for a moment, and then said 
in a low voice: ‘I will tell you. I will make the story 
short. Gentle God, what a thing it was! I was for 
Gonzales then—a loyal gentleman, he called me—I a 
gentleman! But that was his way. I was more of a spy 
for him. Well, I found out that a revolution was to 
happen, so I gave the word to Gonzales, and with the 
soldiers came to Puebla. The leaders were captured in 
a house, brought out, and without trial were set against a 
wall. I can remember it so well! The light was stream- 
ing from an open door, and from a window. They were 
brought out, taken across the road and stood against a 
wall. I was standing a distance away, for at the moment 
1 was sorry, though to be sure, Sefor, it was for the cause 
of the country as I thought. As I stood there looking, 
the light that streamed from the doorway fell straight 
upon a man standing against that opposite wall. It 
was my brother—Alphonso, my brother. I shrieked and 
ran forward, but the rifles blazed out at the same 
moment, and the five men fell. Alphonso—ah, I 
thank the Virgin every day! he did not know. His 
zarape hangs there on the wall, his sombrero, his sword 
and _ his stirrups.’ 

Sherry shifted nervously in his seat. ‘There's stuff for 
you, amigo,’ he said to me. ‘ Makes you chilly, doesn’t 
it? Shot his own brother—amounts to same thing, 
doesn’t it? All right, Seior, we’re both sorry, and will 
pray for his departed spirit ; go ahead, Sejor.’ 

The beggar kept pulling at a piece of black ribbon 
which was tied to the arm of the chair in which he now 
sat. ‘Sefors, after that I became a revolutionist—that 
was the only way to make it up to my brother, except 
by masses—I gave candles for every day in the year, 
One day they were all in my house here, sitting just 
where you sit in these chairs. Our leader was Casto- 
dilian, the bandit with the long yellow hair. We had a 
keg of powder which we were going to distribute. All 
at once Gonzales’s soldiers burst in. There was a fight, 
we were overpowered, and Castodilian dropped his cigar 
—he had kept it in his mouth all the time—in the 
powder-keg. It killed most of us. I lost my eyes. 
Gonzales forgave me, if I would promise to be a revolu- 
tionist no more. What was there to do? I took the 
solemn oath at the grave of my mother ; and so—and so, 
Seniors.’ 

Sherry had listened with a quizzical intentness now 
and again cocking his head at some dramatic bit, and 
when Becodar paused, he suddenly leaned over, and 
thrust a dollar into the ever-waiting hand. Becodar 
gave a great sigh of pleasure, and fumbled again with 
the money in his pocket. ‘Then, after a moment it 
shifted to the bit of ribbon that hung from the chair. 
‘See, Sefors, he said. ‘I tied this ribbon to the chair 
all those years ago,’ 

My eyes were on the peg and the holes in the wall. 
Sherry questioned him. ‘What for do you spike the wall 
with the little red peg, Becodar ?’ 

‘The Little Red Peg, Sehor? Ah! It is not wonderful 
you notice that. There are eight bullet holes in that 
zarape’—he pointed to the wall—‘ there are eight holes 
in the wall for the Little Red Peg. Well, of the eight 
men who fired on my brother, two are left, as you may 
see. ‘The others are all gone, this way or that.’ 

Sherry shrugged a shoulder. ‘There are two left, eh, 
Senor? How will they die, and when ?’ 
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Becodar was motionless as stone for a moment. Then 
he said softly: ‘I do not know quite how or when. But 
one drinks much mescal, and the other has a taste for 
quarrel. He will get in trouble with the Rurales, and then 
good-bye to him! Four others on furlough got in trouble 
with the Rurales, and that was the end. They were taken 
at different times for some fault—by Gerado’s company— 
Gerado, my cousin. Camping at night, they tried to 
escape. There is the Law of Fire, Sefiors, as you know. 
If a man thinks his guard sleeps, and makes a run for it, 
they do not chase, they fire, and if he escapes unhurt, 
good ; he is not troubled. But the Rurales are fine shots ! ’ 

‘You mean, Sefor, said Sherry, ‘that the Rurales— 
your Gerado for one—pretended to sleep, to be careless , 
the fellows made a rush for it, and were dropped? Eh, 
Senor of the Little Red Peg?’ 

Becodar shrugged a shoulder gently. ‘Ah, Seiior, who 
can tell? My Gerado is a sure shot !’ 

‘Egad !’ said Sherry, ‘who'd have thought it? It 
looks like a sweet little vendetta, doesn’t it? <A_ blind 
beggar, too, with his Gerado to help the thing along! 
‘With his Gerado!” Sounds like a Gatling, or a bomb, 
or a diabolical machine, doesn’t it? And yet they talk 
of this country being Americanised ! You can’t Americanise 
a country with a real history. Well, Sefor, that’s four ; 
what of the other two that left for Kingdom Come ?’ 

Becodar smiled pensively. He seemed to be enduring 
a kind of joy, or else making light of a kind of sorrow. 
‘Ah! those two! They were camping in a valley ; they 
were escorting a small party of people who had come to 
look at ruins: Diaz was President then. Well, a party of 
Aztecs on the other side of the river began firing across, 
not as if doing or meaning any harm. By-and-by the shot 
came rattling through the tent of the two. One got up 
and yelled across to them to stop, but a chance bullet 
brought him down, and then by some great mistake a lot 
of bullets came through the tent, and the other soldier 
was killed. It was all a mistake, of course.’ 

‘Yes, cynically said Sherry; ‘the Aztecs got rattled, 
and then the bullets rattled. And what was done to the 
Aztecs ?’ 

‘Seftor, what could be done? They meant no harm, as 
you can see,’ 

‘Of course, of course, Sefior; but you put the Little 
Red Peg down two holes just the same, eh, my Becodar— 
with your Gerado. I smell a great man in your Gerado, 
Sefior. Your bandit turned soldier is a notable gentleman 
—gentlemen all his tribe. ... You see, Sherry added 
to me, ‘the country was infested with bandits—some big 
names in this land had Bandit for their titles one time or 
another. Well, along came Diaz, a great man. He said 
to the bandits, “ How much do you make a year at your 
trade?” They told him. “Then,” said he, “I'll give 
you as much a month and clothe you. You'll furnish your 
own horses and keep them, and hold the country in order. 
Put down the banditti, be my boundary-riders, my gentle- 
men guards, and we will all love you and cherish you.” 
And “it was so,” as the Bible says. And this Gerado can 
serve our good compadré here, and the Little Red Peg in 
the wall keeps tally.’ 

‘What shall you do with the boy when he grows up ?’ 
asked Sherry. 

‘ There is the question for my mind, Sefior, he answered. 
‘He would be a toreador—already has he served the 
matador in the ring, though I did not know it, foolish 
boy. But I would have him in the Rurales.’ 

Here he fetched out and handed us a bottle of mescal. 
Sherry lifted his glass, 

‘To the day when the Little Red Peg goes no further,’ 
he said, We drank. 








‘To the blind compadré and the boy,’ I added ; and we 
drank again. 

A moment afterwards in the silent street I looked back. 
The door was shut, and the wee scarlet light was burning 
over it. I fell to thinking of the Little Red Peg in the 
wall, Givpert Parker. 


HOW THE WORKING CLASSES LIVE IN 
AUSTRIA 


O* all the Foreign Reports issued by the Labour 
Commission, the last, that on Austria, is in many 
respects the most interesting, owing to the condition of 
the country with which it deals. At the present time 
Austria is in a state of unrest. Politically and socially, 
class is arrayed against class more determinedly there 
than elsewhere. Between the nobles and the capitalists 
there has for years been antagonism; for the former 
hold that, by virtue of their rank, they have a right to 
a dominant voice in the affairs of the Empire; while 
the latter maintain that, as they are the representatives 
of the enterprise and intelligence of the nation, all power 
should be in their hands. And now the working-classes, 
the very hewers of wood and drawers of water, have 
entered the lists. They, too, are bent on having a share 
in the government of their country. Meanwhile, the 
economic resources of the nation are passing slowly but 
surely into the hands of .an alien race; not only the 
commerce, but the chief industries, are already in a 
great measure under the control of the Jews. The 
nobles, with the exception of those belonging to the great 
feudal houses, are becoming from year to year poorer 
and poorer; and the great mass of the population is 
within hailing distance of destitution. The conditions 
under which the wage-earning classes live and work are 
intolerable ; and, as a natural result, Socialism is spread- 
ing through the country with unparalleled rapidity. 
According to the Report wages, taking Austria as a 
whole, have remained almost stationary during the last 
ten years, although in Vienna itself, and the capitals of 
Bohemia and Austrian Poland, they have decreased 
slightly. In 1883 the average wages earned by the 
working-classes, without distinction of trade, were—in 
Vienna, 2s. 2d. a day; in Prague, 1s. 5d.; in Lemberg, 
Is. Id. In 1891 they were—in Vienna, 2s.; in Prague, 
Is, 3d.; in Lemberg, 1s. In Northern Bohemia the 
average weekly wages of male workers are now only a 
little over 5s.; in 1853 they were 1ls.; and in 1843 
lis. 2d. In Austria as elsewhere agricultural labourers 
are among the worst paid section of the community. 
Prince Alois Liechtenstein and Prince Schwartzenberg 
were recently accused publicly of paying the employés 
on their estates only 4d. a day ; and there are thousands 
of men working on the soil who earn on the average 
23, 6d. a week. Wretched as these wages are, they are 
higher comparatively than those paid in some of the 
textile industries. There are silkworkers, even in 
Vienna, who earn only 3s, 4d. a week; and the very 
best among them can hardly clear 11s, 8d. The average 
weekly wages of male textile workers are in Bohemia 
Qs. 4d.; and in the neighbourhood of Vienna a trifle 
higher. But in Silesia, the hot-bed of strikes, the hand- 
loom workers earn only some 2s. 2d. a week, and to do 
that they must work from early morning till late at night. 
Wool-sorters are paid in Yorkshire 4s. 2d. a day; and in 
Bohemia Is, ; while spinners receive in Yorkshire 4s. 5d., 
and in Bohemia 1s, 10d. The workers in the textile in- 
dustries complain, and with reason, that their wages ‘have 
reached the minimum necessary to existence, and in some 
cases have even fallen below it,’ 
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The metal-workers are a privileged class and have as a 
rule fairly good wages, in Vienna from 16s, to 23s, a week, 
and in Bohemia, from 8s, 3d. to 24s. Miners, on the con- 
trary, are miserably underpaid. In 1885 numbers of them 
were earning only 5s. a week, ‘The delegates from all 
parts of the Empire, who attended the Miners’ Congress 
held at Vienna in 1890, agreed that the average weekly 
wage varied from 10s. a week to 13s, 4d.’ And from this 
sum deductions, amounting sometimes to nearly 2s. a week, 
are made for lights, use of tools, subscription to a Friendly 
Society, and fines. A surface worker earns 1s, a day ; and 
an iron smelter Is. 8d. These wages are considerably 
lower than those paid for the same work twenty years ago- 
Iiven in the cases in which wages have nominally 
remained stationary, they have really decreased owing to 
the increase in the cost of living. ‘Not only meat, beer, 
and wine, but corn, flour, groats, lard, butter, cheese, eggs, 
and potatoes, have recently gone up in price.’ The price 
of food varies ia different provinces, but throughout the 
Empire it is extremely high. In the borderland between 
Bavaria and Austria, a mark (1s.) will go just about 
as far in the purchase of the necessities of life on the 
Bavarian side of the frontier as a florin (Is. 8d.) 
on the Austrian side. This is the result of the 
Austrian system of taxation which presses with peculiar 
hardship on the poor. It would be difficult to find a single 
article of food on which a duty or tax of some sort or 
another is not levied. Clothing also is heavily taxed, and 
the house-duty in Vienna is more than one-third of the 
rent. Herr Raunig has calculated that, under the old 
tariff (the new one has brought very little relief to the 
poor), a working man in Vienna paid 9.2k. in taxes for 
every 100k. he spent on food, fuel, or lights. In a work- 
man’s budget, which he has published, he shows that a 
family of six persons, to live in any moderate degree of 
comfort in Vienna, must pay taxes to the amount of 
£11 17s, 7d. 

This budget is an interesting little document. It is 
founded on the household accounts of a family-—a man, 
his wife, and four children—belonging to the artisan 
class. They live in three rooms in a suburban district, 
comfortably, but with strict regard to economy. The man 
is one of the aristocrats of labour, a skilled worker, sober 
and industrious, His regular wages are 24s, a week, and he 
adds to them by working in an evening. The wife and his 
eldest daughter did all the necessary house-work ; made, 
washed, and mended the clothes, and helped the man in 
his evening work. The younger children attended school 
in the day, but also worked in the evening. ‘ Yet,’ we 
are told, that even ‘ they had often a hard task to make 
both ends meet, and it was not possible for them to make 
an adequate provision against sickness or accident.’ The 
Tailors’ Guild caleulates the bare cost of living for a 
single man in Vienna to be £43 Os. 8d, (viz, rent, £0 ; 
food, £22 18s. 4d.; clothes, £7 Is. 8d.; other expenses, 
£7 6s. 8d.) ; and ina provincial town, £22 63, 8d. But, 
as we have seen, the general average of wages is in 
Vienna 2s, a day, and in the provinces less than half that 
sum. A large section of the working population, there- 
fore, can hardly know what it is to have enough to eat. 
The agricultural labourers live entirely on ‘ water-gruel, 
potato-soup, bread, and dumplings.’ ‘ Our families live on 
potatoes and dumplings, and meat is only seen on our 
tables once a year,’ a small farmer declared recently, at a 
meeting of peasant proprietors. There has been a 
marked falling off in the consumption of meat in Vienna 
during the last few years, simply because the working- 
classes can no longer afford to buy it. The better-class 
artisans rarely eat beef more than twice a week ; and the 
great majority of the workers must content themselves 
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the whole year round with bread, vegetables, and sau- 
sages, with perhaps horse-flesh from time to time. As 
the men are underfed, they drink, of course. ‘ Drunken- 
ness appears to be gaining ground, both in the large cities 
and the country, with a natural result of an increase in 
disease, suicide, and crime.’ 

Nor is it only financially that the condition of the 
working classes in Austria is unsatisfactory: many of them 
complain, and justly, of the number of hours they must 
work. By law the hours of labour are limited, in mines, 
to twelve from bank to bank, and in factories to eleven; 
while all unnecessary work is prohibited on Sundays. So 
far as the mines and larger factories are concerned, the 
law is very generally observed ; but in the smaller work- 
shops it is systematically ignored. An official inspector 
remarked of the Olmiitz district: ‘One felt constrained 
to ask whether the Sunday regulations were still in force.’ 
In the Moravian and Polish factories men and women 
work regularly fifteen hours a day, and tailors all through 
the Empire longer. The average working day of bakers is 
fourteen hours, though some work twenty ; and in Vienna 
the builders work from twelve to fifteen hours, In this 
respect, as in many others, the State sets a good example, 
as the employés in the national factories, and so far as 
possible on the railways, work ten hours a day. 

The majority of Austrian employers of labour pay no 
attention whatever to the sanitary condition of their 
factories. In the petroleum industry especially ‘ factories 
have been run up without the slightest regard to sanitary 
requirements or to the safety of the workmen... . 
Accidents are the order of the day, and the employers 
always evade claims for compensation.’ It was proved, 
when a terrible accident occurred in 1892 in the Przibram 
Mine, that in the deepest shaft in the world no precautions 
were taken against fire. There are mines in which the 
men have to push the trucks for 800 yards up to their 
knees in water. The Government inspectors are doing 
their best to bring about a better state of things, but at 
every turn they meet with determined opposition. In 
Galicia there is, it seems, an association of employers whose 
chief aim is to resist every improvement the inspectors try 
to force upon them. ‘ When they were required to build 
fireproof works . , . to protect their men from the weather 
and prevent their inhaling sulphuric acid and other noxious 
gases, they refused .,.’ and even appealed to the 
Minister of the Interior to put a stop to ‘ the vexatious 
interference of the inspector. The relations between 
employers and employés in Austria are becoming from 
year to year more strained, and strikes are rapidly 
increasing in number. ‘Forty strikes took place in 
1890 in the Vienna district alone, where, in the words 
of the local inspector, “‘ the efforts of the men to improve 
the conditions of their life were unprecedented in extent 
and earnestness.” ’ So far, however, they have met with 
little success, and to-day the working classes are seething 
with discontent. Their poverty and misery are a source 
of real danger to the Empire. 


NEW WONDERS OF ANCIENT TROY 


HE hill of Hissarlik—the site of Old Troy—still yields 
fresh surprises. Shortly before his death Dr. Schlie- 
mann had intended making further excavations, in order 
to lay bare the remnants of buildings which he was con- 
vinced had once existed all round the hill on which the 
fated town stood. His more immediate object in doing so 
was to show the hollowness of the assertion of one of his 
persistent antagonists, This was ex-Captain Ernst Botticher 
who wanted to make out that all the prehistoric castles 
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or palaces discovered by Schliemann had simply been fire 
burial places, necropoles—not castles at all ! 

Though an International Commission of archeologists, 
consisting of French, English, German, and American 
representatives—among them Professor Virchow—declared, 
after a full investigation on the spot, that M. Botticher’s 
views were utterly untenable, no traces of cremation 
having even been found in the ruins, Schliemann with his 
impulsive temperament wished to refute his bitter adver- 
sary by additional proofs. In the depth of winter, after 
having undergone an operation in Germany on account of 
a serious ear complaint of long standing, he travelled first 
to Paris, then to Italy, on his way back to Greece, where 
he meant at once to organise an expedition to Asia Minor 
for the purpose of renewed excavations. This eagerness 
cost him his life. I had shortly before entreated him not 
to take matters so seriously as regards the queer antagonist 
in question. But Schliemann was so carried away by in- 
dignation against the never-ceasing attacks of the latter 
that he utterly neglected the simplest precaution as regards 
health. The sudden death of the distinguished friend 
came upon us as a great shock. 

Now his former fellow-worker and able successor, Dr. 
Dorpfeld, has found at Hissarlik, in the sixth layer from 
below—there being altogether nine layers of different 
settlements—a great fortification wall about five metres in 
thickness, which once surrounded the whole hill.’ It is 
composed of well-polished, very carefully joined stones, 
which nevertheless are said to belong apparently to the 
Mykenéan epoch. The wall was provided with strong and 
high towers, one of which has already been laid bare to a 
depth of seven metres, without its foundations having as 
yet been reached. That wall is still preserved in the 
greater part of its circumference. 

In this sixth layer, which contained a stately stronghold, 
numerous potsherds, of so-called Lydian style, have been 
found. In Dr. Dorpfeld’s opinion, the remnants belong 
to the time between 1500 and 1000 before our era; hence 
to the period in which the Trojan war is assumed to have 
taken place. Traces of a later Greek spandrel work on 
the cireumvallation are still visible. This sixth stratum 
of buildings is not laid out horizontally, but is rising in the 
middle towards some eminence; and that circumstance, 
as well as the well-polished aspect of the stones, is held to 
point to the town described by Homer. 

If this were so, the ‘ Burnt City’ discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann, which lies in the second stratum, might date 
back to an even earlier pre-historic epoch—namely, to 
about the year 3000 to 2500 before our era. Dr. Dérpfeld 
adds that that older city was manifestly destroyed several 
times, long before the time of the Trojan war—or, I should 
say, of what we are in the habit of calling so, meaning 
thereby the poetical description of a ten years’ siege. 

An important fact is to be noted concerning the buildings 
in the sixth layer. In his Report Dr. Dorpfeld states that 
they do not form a connected whole, but that each edifice 
is rather composed of a threefold, divided structure. This 
would confirm the Homeric description (/liad, vi. 316) of 
the ‘thalamos, the ‘doma, and the ‘aulé’; that is, a 
dwelling-room, a reception-room, and a fore-yard. ‘ Here, 
then, if anywhere,’ it is declared in the Report, ‘ has been 
the stronghold about which the Trojan war sung by Homer 
is said to have been carried on.’ 

As to the question how far we can look to Homer for a 
correct delineation of the state of things in Troy, we have 
to remember several facts. First, between the supposed 


1‘ Troja, 1893. Bericht iiber die im Jahre 1893 in Troja veranstaiteten 
Ausgrabungen.” Von Wilhelm Dorpfeld. Unter Mitwirkung von Alfred 
Briickner, Max Weigel, und Wilhelm Wilberg. Mit 2 Planen und 83 


Abbildungen, Leipzig: F. A, Brockhaus, 1894. 
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time of the war waged by the Greeks against that non- 
Greek, Thrakian stronghold, and the probable epoch in 
which the Hellenic bard is assumed to have lived, at least 
four hundred years elapsed. Secondly, the J/iad evidently 
arose—like the Nibelungenlied—from a number of 
ancient heroic ballads, which were afterwards shaped, by 
some poet, into an epic. Thirdly, the present form of the 
so-called Homeric poems which we possess, is even by some 
centuries later than the date usually assigned to the singer 
under whose name they pass. 

More than this: there is the greatest probability that 
the ‘ten years’ which the siege of Troy is said to have 
lasted, was rather a poetical condensation of a struggle 
that went on ‘luring many centuries between the Greeks 
and that vast Thrakian nation which surrounded them 
both in Europe and in Asia Minor—a nation different from 
the Greeks in blood and speech, and kindred, as is now 
well known, to the Germanic race, perhaps more especially 
to its Norse section. In the course of long and ever re- 
peated contests, more than one fortified Thrakian city may 
have been destroyed and burnt on that wind-swept hill, 
where layer after layer of pre-historic as well as of historic 
settlements, including a late Greek and a Roman one, have 
been discovered. 

But though distinct from the Hellenes in race and lan- 
guage, the Thrakians infused their blood into the former 
from early times. Agamemnon himself is, in Sophokles’s 
Aias (Act. v. se. 2), taunted with his barbarian, Phrygian 

-that is Thrakian—origin, Thukydides traced his own 
descent on the mother’s side, through Kimon, the 
son of the conqueror of Marathon, to Thrakian kings ; 
and Thukydides’s own surname Oloros, or Olor, which one 
of those kings bore, can be matched by the Norse Olafr. 
Many Greeks eminent as warriors, thinkers, and poets had 
Thrakian blood in their veins. ‘Much music and poetry, 
as well as many religious notions, came to the Greeks 
from the Thrakians ; so Strabon avers. However, this only 
by the way. 

In one of the buildings of the sixth layer, a temple 
may possibly be recognised. True, no sanctuaries have 
been found yet at Tiryns and Mykené. Dr. Dorpfeld, 
however, remarks that he sees no reason why, at a 
time when King Solomon had his great temple built at 
Jerusalem, there should have been none at Troy. He 
adds :—‘ Another objection appears to be of a more serious 
nature. The building in question has its vestibule and its 
entrance on the north-western side, whilst it is well known 
that most Greek temples, and also the Roman Athena 
temple in Troy, are turned towards the east. But this 
objection is completely refuted by the fact of the north 
western orientation of Neandria, to which our structure has 
a great resemblance. I, therefore, do not hesitate to indi- 
cate the possibility of this edifice having been a temple.’ 

The inhabitants of Troy having been won-Greck, the 
objection alluded to may be overruled even from that 
simple racial point of view. To the north-west from Troy 
there were, in what is now European Turkey, the Thrakian 
kinsmen of the Trojans, famed for their martial qualities. 
Might it not be that the entrance to that temple, if a temple 
it was, had been placed on the north-western side with a 
view, as it were, of looking towards the Thrakian region of 
Eastern Europe, where the great sanctuary of Ares stood, 
who originally was, in all likelihood, a Thrakian god ? 

An interesting fact is, that the wall which Dr. Dorpfeld 
laid bare is quite destroyed on the northern and worth- 
western side of the citadel, whilst the remainder is better 
preserved even than could have been hoped. Now, 
Strabon (xiii. 1, sect. 38) reports that Archaianax of 
Mitylene built the wall of Sigeion with stones from 
destroyed Ilios. Sigeion lay to the north-west of Troy. 
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As no stones have been found lying about near the northern 
and north-western side, and none of them were used for 
later buildings, Strabon’s account would thus also be con- 
firmed. It has been too much the custom of a certain 
swashbuckling modern criticism to make light of the 
reports of the ancients. 

Among the highly interesting finds noted in the book 
before us, is a mass of inscriptions (partly destroyed) on 
the four sides of a marble pillar dating from the later 
Greek Ilion, which has been used for a church in Jenikioi. 
The inscriptions contain a law which the people of Ilion, 
gave for the case of a tyrant or an oligarchy overthrowing 
the democratic constitution. Rewards are set out, for that 
emergency, to tyrannicides, in accordance with classic 
custom. Another law deals with the peculations and the 
lawless rapacity of persons in Government power during 
internal troubles, their malversation of public money, or 
‘ Panamist’ practices, as the French would say now. 

The excavations of last year were made at the expense 
of Mme. Schliemann, to whom the work is dedicated. In 
the coming years they will be continued, it is said, at that 
of the German Government. In his labours, Dr. Dorpfeld 
has had the valuable assistance of Mr. Brickner, Mr. 
Weigel, and Mr. Wilberg, who represented archeology, 
prehistoric science, and architecture. The book contains 
a number of drawings of things found, and two excellently 
arranged maps of the excavations made within the citadel 
of Troy. The further researches are looked forward to 
with much eagerness by all those who value the immortal 


Homeric song. Kare Brinn, 


K ATHLEEN-NY-HOOLIHAN 


FTER the twisting of the rope at Mrs. O'Brien's 

Owen O'Sullivan the Red journeyed northward, 

doing odd jobs for farmers and telling tales at wakes and 

weddings, and then South again into Leitrim and so back 

in the direction of Sligo, through Drumahair and Drum- 
ease. 

On the road between Drumease and Sligu and close to 
Colgagh Lough, he overtook, to his surprise, one Margaret 
Rooney, a vagrant woman he had known in Munster 
in his youth. She had become notorious over the whole 
of her native barony and had at last been hunted out of 
sight by the Priest. He knew her by her walk, by the 
colour of her eyes and by a habit she had of brushing her 
hair back from time to time with her left hand. She had 
been in Drumahair, she said, selling herrings and was now 
on her way home to the Burrough of Sligo, where she 
lived with her crooney, Mary Gillis, a woman of like 
character and almost similar history ; and would be right 
glad, she added, if he would set up house with them and 
sing his sweet songs to the bodachs, blind men, beggars and 
fiddlers of the Burrough. She had always a kind memory 
of him, and Mary Gillis had one of his songs by heart, so 
that he need not fear any but the best of treatment, and 
the bodachs, blind men, beggars and fiddlers would carry 
his fame into the four corners of the Province and not 
forget to pay him for tales and poems with tenpenny 
pieces, 

He accepted her offer cheerfully enough, for he was 
tired of wandering and desired domestic peace and a 
woman or two to listen to the tale of his troubles and to 
comfort him. As they went along together under the 
great trees which shaded the foot-path at Hazelwood he 
told his many sorrows. She heard the story of the Devil’s 
book and the woman of the Shee with many an awe-struck 
‘God bless us!’ and more than one pious crossing of her- 
self, and comforted him for the misfortune at the twisting 
of the rope with a kiss and an encircling arm, 
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It was twilight when they reached the Burrough and 
O'Sullivan noticed that his middle-aged sweetheart looked 
in the dimness not at all uncomely. 

When Mary Gillis was told the name of her guest she 
almost wept at the thought of entertaining so famous a 
man, 

O'Sullivan settled down in his new abode with a great 
joy. Margaret Mooney was almost forty and Mary Gillis 
little younger, but they had both some very dilapidated 
remnants of tolerably good looks and had outlived jealousy 
and made good girdle-cakes and knew where excellent 
potheen was to be had for next to nothing, and both were 
good-tempered in their cups. Helped by the unwonted 
peace and order of this kind of life O'Sullivan began 
making poems at a great rate. He sometimes got through 
several in a day instead of lazily spending a week over a 
few verses, and the quality of the work was higher too. 
The bulk of them were love-songs, but some were 
songs of penitence, afterwards included in that ‘ Pious 
Miscellany’ of his which is now so well-known to Gaelic 
scholars, Others again were poems disguising a passionate 
patriotism under the form of a love-song addressed to 
Rosseen Dubh or Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan or some other of 
the personifications of Ireland. 

Every evening the bodachs, beggars, blind men, and 
fiddlers would gather together round the fire and listen 
with admiration to song or vehement recitation. Their 
admirable memories, undimmed by print and paper, soon 
learnt off his songs and tales and their tireless feet bore 
his fame to every wake, wedding, and patern held through- 
out all Connaught. Never were his fortunes at so high a 
pitch. 

Every one who saw him one November night, sitting 
on the edge of the great bed with his shadow flickering 
behind him on the whitewashed wall and up to the 
thatched ceiling, singing a love-song to a score and a 
half of ragged peasauts, and watched the ever mobile face 
end noticed the insistent energy of every gesture, re- 
membered to his dying day that he had looked upon a 


king of the poets of the Gael and a ruler of the dreams of 


men, 

Suddenly he ceased to sing and his eyes became dim, as 
though he gazed upon distant things. 

Mary Gillis, who was pouring some potheen into a naggen 
upon a three-legged stool at his feet, ceased to pour, and 
said, ‘ Are you thinking of leaving us ?’ 

Margaret Rooney heard the words without seeing their 
caus2, and taking them too seriously, got up from her 
place by the hearth and came over to him, her heart full 
of the fear of renewed poverty, of weary tramps with a 
basket of herrings on her head, and of the loss of so 
wonderful a companion and of the importance that he 
gave her house. 

‘You would not do that, my honey ?’ she said, catching 
him by the hand. 

‘No,’ he said, laying his hand upon her head. ‘I am 
thinking of Ireland and her sorrows.’ Then he began to 
sing these words to a wild, fitful air of his own, which 
rose and fell like the cry of the wind among the 
reeds : 


Veering, fleeting, fickle, the winds of Knocknarea, 
When in ragzed vapour they mutter night and day, 
Veering, fleeting, fickle, our loves and angers meet : 
But we bend together and kiss the quiet feet 

Of Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan. 


Weak and worn and weary the waves of Cummen Strand, 
When the wind comes blowing across the hilly land ; 
Weak and worn and weary our courage droops and dies 
But our hearts are lighted from the flame in the eyes 


Of Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan, 
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Dark and dull and earthy the stream of Drumahair 
When the rain is pelting out of the wintry air ; 
Dark and dull and earthy our souls and bodies be: 
But pure as a tall candle before the Trinity 

Our Kathleen-Ny-Hoolihan. 


While he sang he became greatly moved, and a tear 
rolled down his cheek, and Margaret Rooney put her face 
upon her hands and wept too. Then a blind beggar by 
the fire shook his rags with a sob, and after that every one 
wept and tossed about as does Shroon-a-Melea when the 
tide runs strong and the wind blows high. 

W. B. Yeats. 


THE PURITAN 


| i the multitude of counsellors there is not always wis- 
dom or safety. We have a corrective proverb of a 
more homely nature, setting forth the disadvantage of 
superfluous cooks, which is verified at least as frequently, 
and by which Messrs. Christie Murray, Henry Murray, and 
J. L. Shine, joint authors of The Puritan, would have done 
well to have been warned in time. Instances of dramatic 
collaboration have been so numerous of late as to suggest 
the prevalence of a kind of crude theory of proportion 
which maintains that a play written by two dramatists 
must be necessarily twice as good as a play written by one. 
This proposition, as some of us have good reason to know; 
is deplorably fallacious; but those responsible for the 
latest trial malinée experiment have not only adopted it, 
but have positively ‘gone one better,’ and have tried what 
three-playwright-power could do towards improving the 
record of the expiring theatrical season. Frankly, it has 
done very little. The joint work of the venturesome 
triumvirate turned out to be just as void of freshness of 
idea and originality of treatment asif it had been the work 
of a single uninspired novice. It is to be feared that the 
apportionment of labour between the three partners was 
not arranged judiciously ; for the copious flood of talk that 
swamped the four Acts of a play by no means richly 
endowed in any other respects seemed to warrant the 
suspicion that every one of the trio had treated construc- 
tion and other details as the special care of his collabora- 
tors, and had devoted himself with unrestrained enthu- 
siasm to the manufacture of dialogue. However, this may 
have been, it is certain that there was at least three times 
too much talk in The Puritan, and that the talk was, for 
the most part, of a distinctly prosy and unenlivening 
character. As for the story, it simply laboured once again 
the hackneyed theme of the troubles that beset the path 
of a well-meaning young woman with a not wholly 
immaculate ‘past,’ who is unlucky enough to love 
and be beloved by a man who plumes himself 
upon the unbending rigidity of his views on the 
question of feminine morality. The subject, trite as 
it is, has been effectively handled in the play now 
running at the Adelphi, which possesses the advan- 
tage that the hyper-virtuous hero and the worthy but 
not immaculate heroine are already husband and wife 
when the truth about that unfortunate ‘ past’ leaps to 
light. In the drama under notice the corresponding 
characters are merely engaged lovers when a similar 
catastrophe occurs, though in both cases the unhappy 
lady proceeds to heap coals of fire upon the head of her 
disillusioned ‘ affinity, and succeeds in reinstating herself 
in his good opinion before the final fall of the curtain. 
The two plays, however, have nothing in common except 
their central idea, and the fact that the hero in each case 
is a narrow-minded, self-righteous prig of the most con- 
temptible type. It is amusing to note, by the way, that 
though the authors of The Puritan, presumably by way of 
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working in the threadbare heredity theory, make emphatic 
allusion to the descent of their platitudinous American 
banker from the stock of the stern old Pilgrim Fathers, 
that egregious young gentleman himself bases all his 
virtuous tirades, not upon the religious and moral scruples 
which we are to suppose him to have inherited, but upon 
a purely Grundian anxiety as to the maintenance of ‘the 
laws of Society.’ Ifthe new playwriting combination had 
done nothing else, it at any rate would have achieved the 
by no means easy part of providing the stage with an even 
finer specimen of the genus prig than the hero of Shall 
We Forgive Her? But it has done a little more than this, 
for one or two isolated passages of genuine dramatic force 
gave sensible relief to the normal dulness of the trial 
performance. The play on this occasion was only mode- 
rately well acted. Miss Florence Seymour found herself 
some way out of her histrionic depth in the character of 
the heroine, but Mr, Charles Glenney sought with com- 
mendable earnestness to secure a shred of sympathy for 
the insufferable banker, and Mr. Shine as a serio-comic 
Scotch bank-manager, and Mr. Sant Matthews as the fussy 
little Mayor of a French watering-place, were altogether 
excellent. 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 


HE Grand Opera season of 1894 closed brilliantly on 
Monday with probably the finest performance of 
Wagner's masterpiece that has ever been given. The 
house was everywhere filled by an enraptured audience 
which included the Princess of Wales, who remained until 
the very end, The opera is undeniably long, and, not- 
withstanding several ruthless ‘ cuts,’ lasted from 7.30 until 
12.15. But it was impossible to feel tired while listening 
to this lovely work, this scheme of unsurpassed genius, as 
great a piece of music as was ever composed. Wagner himself 
regarded it as his supreme achievement, and though it was 
until quite recently the fashion to sneer at this rather more 
than at the Master’s other music-dramas, Die Meistersinger 
seems to touch the high-water mark reached in the irre- 
sistible flood of his Titanic capacity. The extraordinary 
and almost unimaginable complexity which characterises 
the opera can, of course, only appeal very strongly to those 
whose education and perception supply some measure of 
appreciation. Such splendours as the overture, the quintet 
at the end of the first section of the third Act, and the 
wonderful combination of realism and musicianship in the 
procession of Trades’ Guilds towards the close, may be 
heard and admired by all. But only to musicians will be 
suggested the almost superhuman energy, dexterity, 
patience, and triumph of the composer ; for them alone is 
reserved the intensest and the most reverential admira- 
tion. 

The story of Die Meistersinger is perhaps an ideal one 
for a comic opera in the sense that Wagner intended. 
Here we have bustle and motion, alternated with scenes 
of quietude and pathos. The libretto (in the original) is 
far more amusing than that of many so-called comic operas, 
and the travesty of various styles of music—from 
‘religious’ strains down to the sheerest banalité—is so 
cleverly managed and so symmetrically introduced that 
any failure of effect is obviously due to the absence of mere 
vulgarity. To the commonplace Wagner could, naturally, 
not descend. He indicates it for a purpose with a smile, 
and with a parenthetical redemption of its baseness, Then 
with evident relief he passes back into his Elysian fields 
of melody, harmony and invention. Tor the description 
of such work the word ‘superb’ is inadequate. Die 
Meistersinger is par excellence, at present, the foremost 
expression of Music. 
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The ‘ cast’ was a very strong one. M. Plancon as Pogner 
supplied a dignified figure and a fine voice. M. Jean de 
Reszke while somewhat artificial in his acting was invalu- 
able as a singer, and only the very captious could have 
suggested an improvement in his rendering of the Preislied. 
Hans Sachs was excellently represented by Signor Ancona 
who was not always quite sufficiently audible ; and Messrs, 
David Bispham and Joseph O’Mara, while a little prone to 
overact, lent a telling interest to the peculiarities of their 
respective parts. Madame Emma Eames has never been 
heard or seen to greater advantage. As Eva she was 
delightfully suited, and her girlish but enthralling rd/e 
was admirably assumed and perfectly maintained. Her 
singing was faultless. Mdlle. Bauermeister as Mag- 
delena proved herself once more to be a valuable and 
eminently trustworthy artist. Signor Mancinelli conducted 
the last and the best performance of the season with 
masterly tact. 

Sir Augustus Harris in a short speech, embellished 
with the expression ‘ fantastic platitudes ’—an expression 
which is at least as well worth remembering as Mitchels- 
town—foreshadowed the appearance next season of M. 
Jean De Reszke as Tristan, amid loud cheers, The 
National Anthem, the audience upstanding, brought the 
proceedings to a close. 2 


EPITHALAMIUM 


LS gy ~aeiedene the stars, undimmed 
That burn their quenchless fires, 
And let the lamp be trimmed 
That in a night expires, 


For they will shine the same 
When age consumes thine eyes, 

But this faint-flickering flame 
Will waste ere morning rise. 


Come—all in white arrayed, 
Adorned with flowers alone, 
But come not decked, fair maid, 
With gems of dazzling stone. 


For they would vaunt in spite 
Their cold eternity 

To vex our joy this night 
With its inconstancy. 


And let the clamorous clock 
Be hushed, that by its chime 
Would this sweet hour mock 
With records of gray Time ! 
fe ey 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Worcester, 28th July, 1894. 


Sir,—In your review of Mr. Arnold White justly entitled 
‘A Commonplace Cassandra’ the quatrain, which was chalked 
up on the blackboard in a certain Ladies’ Collegiate School, is 
evidently quoted from memory. The original is far more 
forcible than your reviewer's reminiscence. It runs as 
follows :— 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid's darts do not feel, 
So different from us, 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 


The author—whos2 name is known to not a few—was as 
pretty as she was witty.—I am, etc. O, 
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CONSULE PLANCO 


Letters to a College Friend. By JOHN RUSKIN, London ; 
G. Allen, 


Once upon a time it was the fashion to judge literary men by 
their literary works. Once upon a time... but nowadays 
every effectual critic has studied the methods of the late Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes and has learned how to deduce an author’s 
personality from a knowledge of details more or less impersonal 
in order that he may explain those splendid crimes—his books. 
After all our ‘new’ criticism (whereof the illustrated interviewer 
is the most obvious type) isa creature of the average celebrity’s 
good conceit of himself ; seeing that but for his quaint anxiety 
to supply a natural enemy with photographs of himself and his 
belongings, calf-love-lyrics and publishers’ letter, and other odds 
and ends of hypercritical interest, the aforesaid critic would be 
compelled to read library editions of his subjects. As for Mr. 
Ruskin—who by the way is not altogether ignorant of the sweet 
uses of advertisement—the scribes have written him up and 
down and have also written round about him any time these 
twenty years ; nevertheless this bundle of letters written to a 
College Friend (‘ published,’ we are informed, ‘with Mr. 
Ruskin’s consent ; but he is in no way responsible for their 
arrangement and editing ’) is well worth all their clumsy explana- 
tions. ’Tis a piece of unconscious autobiography instinct with 
a certain charming priggishness : and but for the crude colour- 
ing of the purpurei panni (Mr. Kuskin’s muse subsequently 
learned to lay on her rouge artistically enough) we should sus 
pect that the whole thing was a great man’s little joke—that all 
the letters had been antedated fifty years or so for the amuse- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone and the other great old men, whose 
exuberant boyishness is a wonder of the Age. Obviously the 
‘Sage of Coniston’ and the prodigious youth, who won a New- 
digate in 1839 are one and the same person—a particular case of 
the generally observed rule that the ‘genius of prejudice’ is 
timeless and invariable, or—to adapt Virgil’s phrase—/u2 
inlempesta, 

The first epistle (there is a suggestion of the lectern about 
the phrase which is quite in place) gives a detailed account of 
the Ruskinian workaday. Here is the programme: a ‘ journey 
into town to study Turner, a ‘little bit of close, hard study 
from nature,’ a little ‘ microscopic botany,’ a ‘little bit of work 
from Raffaelle,’ a little historical reading ‘ which brings me into 
the wilderness of the early Italian Republics and involves me 
also in ecclesiastical questions requiring reading of the Fathers,’ 
a little anatomy, a little geology, a little chemistry, a little 
accurate reading of Plato, a little Tasso, a little French... 
the young man’s memory must have looked like a crazy quilt 
at bedtime, and now we know where Mr. Ruskin learnt the 
trick of omniscience! An essay, grandiosely entitled ‘ Was 
there Death, before Adam fell, in other parts of creation?’ is 
included in the volume, and may be regarded as the ultimate 
product of various half-hours spent in the study of chemistry 
and theology ; that, writing in the Forties, he could bring him- 
self to describe Eden as man’s ‘primal and narrow nursery- 
and-seedsman sort of habitation’ is indeed portentous. A little 
more science, and he had been Mr. Huxley instead of Mr. 
Ruskin. Nevertheless, he is more often than not as orthodox— 
as Paley ; for example, when he begins by saying ‘ all composi- 
tion is, as you know, based on our love of three in one,’ and 
goes on to demonstrate the Trinity from a triangle! In spite 
of which—thanks to that imperturbable ignorance of self which 
is the chief privilege of wholesome youth—he finds it in his 
heart to laugh at the delightful old gentleman who, coming out 
ef church, said to him, ‘l’m greatly blessed ! highly favoured ! 
hale and hearty of my age! and such peace! such views of 
divine things: amazin’!’ Of course art is ever the staple of 
his argument; ‘the object of high art "—here indeed the defini- 
tion is the man—‘is to address the feelings s¢hrough the 
intellect.’ The rest follows as a matter of course: ‘Each 
great artist conveys to you not so much the scene as the im- 
pression of the scene on his own originality of mind’ (A 
truism nowadays, but fifty years ago it was living truth.) 
‘ Ruysdael looks to nature for her freshness and purity, Rubens 
for her glory of colour, Poussin for her tumult, Salvator for her 
energy, Claude for her peace, Turner (I rise to a climax) for 
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her mystery and divinity’—and so on and so forth. Here—to 
point a moral—are some of Mr. Ruskin’s own impressions : 
‘the barracks of buggy bedrooms at Blois,’ ‘ Pisa’s nasty, 
squinting tower, ‘the muddy, humbugging, vinegar-banked 
Rhine.’ Quotation is the insincerest flattery ; nevertheless, we 
quote the following passage, which should prove useful to 
Mr. Hawke in search of a peroration : ‘I don’t agree with your 
note ’—even so he writes to his nameless friend C , ‘in its 
eulogism on horses. I can’t endure them ; they are the curse 
of England, and make horses of half our gentlemen. They are 
very good sort of things for devil-may-care simoomy black- 
guards of Ishmaelites to make friends of or steaks of, as the 
case may require ; but for civilised creatures like us to risk our 
necks and brains upon, too bad. There’s Karslake: he would 
really draw well if he didn’t like horses ; but he never gets 
hold of a piece of paper without covering it with indelicate 
rumps and cocky tails, and runs the risk every day of his life 
of terminating his earthly career in a ditch.... Horses 
indeed! They are not even useful on paper.’ 

This is decidedly a book to be read—though too few will 
understand it. Those few wiil be careful not to regard the 
thing too seriously ; and from some dusty corner of an unused 
desk will fish out a bundle of old papers—yellow and creased as 
Time’s crowsfeet—and will con them over and be fulfilled with 
a dainty melancholy. Letters written in the long years ago by 
our dearest friend (who was in for Greats the next June) and 
full of all fantasies . . . a boy's philosophy of the universe. 
Then it will be possible to judge young Mr. Ruskin with 
equity. 





THE LATER MEREDITH 


Lord Ormont and his Aminta. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
London : Chapman. 


His mannerism is killing his style, and his theories are 
jostling his art into indistinction. Had the story of Richard 
Feverel or of Harry Richmond been told in like manner to this 
there had never been a Meredith cult or need of bibliographies. 
The worst turn the Woman Question ever did our race 
was when it captured the imagination which created Sir 
Willoughby Patterne and Mrs. Berry. Time was when Mr. 
Meredith’s characters were men and women of flesh and blood, 
who at odd forgetful moments talked as their creator wrote ; 
now they are puppets for the spouting of Meredithian involu- 
tions, who occasionally lapse into the language of common life. 
They get clumsier with age, and their joints more creaky. 

With his enthusiasm for women, not quite of the New, but of 
the newish sort, he seems to have conceived a spite against his 
sex. Weyburn, his hero, is so perfect a prig that not even 
his running away with his neighbour's wife can redeem him. 
One feels that, like Tomlinson, he must have been acting on 
the suggestion of a printed book. He was a not unlikable 
lad, for the hand that drew Crossjay has kept its cunning in 
the delineation of boyhood ; and the first chapter in the book, 
which shows us schooldays, is so incomparably the best as to 
make the others seem positively bad. But as a man, with 
aspirations towards the sublime in pedagogy, he is so im- 
possible a person as to set us marvelling at Aminta for that she 
preferred him to the military marionette our author has 
docketed Lord Ormont. The husband at least had a 
reputation for gallantry. As to Weyburn, his life’s ambi- 
tion was to establish a school in Switzerland, which should 
do something for the internationalising of Europe and 
should moralise young girls by letting them share in play- 
ground talk of lads of fifteen and thereabouts. Even in the 
crisis moment, ere he finally decides upon adultery, he is the 
most reasonable of amatory men, and argues the pros and cons 
with the lady as judiciously as a Lord Chancellor with a recalci- 
trant ward of court. ‘ You have fully and clearly thought it out 
to a determination ?’ he asks, adding handsomely that ‘it is no 
small matter to break a marriage tie.” ‘We commit this indis- 
cretion,’ he goes on, ‘but we believe—I with my whole faith, 
and I may say it of you—that we are not offending Divine law.’ 
Surely a deliverance reminiscent of Pecksniff, and of the common 
seducer who is always ‘ married in the sight of God.’ 

We thank Mr. Meredith for giving us, among the collection 
of sawdust-stuffed dolls, the very life-like doll called Lady 
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Charlotte. With her prejudice, her passion, her love for her 
brother, her reverence for the Ormont name, and her deter- 
mination to have nothing to do with ‘that woman,’ she is 
human in everything but her talk, and consistent in all but her 
liking for Weyburn, That is blankly incredible. 

The later Meredith has still sufficient of his earlier stuff left 
in him to enable him to pull himself together for a scene a page 
or two long. The swim off Felixstowe of Weyburn and Aminta, 
which preceded their elopement, is well done, short, sharp, and 
tasting salt upon the lips. But even here he insists upon his 
hero’s rigid propriety by telling us that, though coat, waistcoat, 
boots and socks were discarded his white ducks saved his com- 
panion’s blushes ; and that the swimmers landed at different 
parts of the coast. 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta will disappoint most, dismay 
many, anger a few, and delight only those who knew not Mr. 
Meredith before the decadence—and who prefer to a well-told 
tale an essay by a clever man upon woman and her woes. 


THE GREAT DIVORCE 


The First Divorce of Henry VII. as told in the Staté Papers. 
By Mrs. Hope. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D.,O.S.B. London : Kegan 
Paul. 


From the Roman Catholic standpoint this book, in spite of 
some errors in detail, gives an admirable sketch of the develop- 
ment and progress of the miserable conjugal squabble that ended 
in the separation of the Church of England from the Roman 
Communion ; and even from the opposite point of view, the 
stoutest opponent of Roman claims, may admit, however much 
he may demur to much of the reasoning herein contained, that 
the reverend editor is not mistaken when he asserts that this 
volume ‘ gives the story, as found in the State papers, in a way 
that no other book has yet done’ (Introduction xvii). 

Whatever other revolutions in historical knowledge the 
publication of the State papers of Henry the Eighth’s reign in 
general and of the invaluable despatches of Chapuis, the Imperial 
Ambassador, in particular may have effecte1, these documents 
(which are Mrs. Hope’s chief authorities) have at least effectually 
blasted for all people, except Professor Froude, the moral 
character of bluff Hal. From the papers of his Ministers and 
envoys, Henry now stands out for all time a cowardly and con- 
temptible villain, all the more contemptible for that odious cant 
and hypocrisy in which he seeks to disguise his passion and 
greed. ‘The idea of the ‘great matter,’ as they first called the 
divorce in diplomatic language, sprung in 1525 (as Mrs. Hope 
says in chapter v.), from the scheming brain of Wolsey, who 
checkmated by the Emperor's abandonment of English interests 
after his triumph at Pavia, sought to effect an understanding 
between England and France on the basis of a repudiation of the 
Spanish alliance, which had brought his master nothing but 
humiliation and loss. But Henry does not seem to have taken 
keenly to the idea, until in 1527 the sight of Anne Boleyn, 
sister though she undoubtedly was of his former mistress, had 
inflamed his passions. The lively address and courtly grace of 
the French-trained coquette, were from first to last his main 
inducement; ina second sense, n> doubt, the desire for a mal2 
heir helped: although Mrs. Hope proves that the remarks 
attributed to the Bishop of Tarbes French Ambassador on the 
legitimacy of the Princess Mary had nothing to do with the 
royal anxieties for the simple reason that these remarks werc 
never made by the Bishop in question: but were falsely attri- 
buted to him by Wolsey and Henry themselves for the purpose 
of commending the ‘king's great matter’ to the public opinion 
of England (pp. 49-50). 

But while fairness obliges us to accept Mrs. Hope’s view of 
the king, it is difficult from any but an Ultramontane standpoint 
to regard Clement VII. as actuated throughout the miserable 
squabble by nothing except the high motives with which he is 
here credited (pp. 363-365). To all who do not argue for Mrs. 

Hope's postulate of Papal infallibility the defence of the consis- 
tency of the Vatican must appear almost as hopeless a task as 
the vindication of the morals of Henry VIII. himself. Even our 
authoress does not seem quite easy about Clement’s negotia- 
tions with the Bishop of Paris in 1534. And apart altogether 
from this very questionable proceeding it is difficult not to feel 
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throughout that the terror of a second sack of Rome by the 
Lutheran troops of Charles V. counted far more with the Pontiff 
than any considerations of jurisprudence, human or divine, 
Mrs. Hope feels this difficulty, and she tries not very success- 
fully to make light of it. She opines (p. 374) that the Emperor 
had learnt from the results of the sack of Rome that the Church 
was an eneiny against whom coercion would avail nothing. 
Unfortunately for this view we find this Emperor some fourteen 
years later again setting the Church at defiance by the issue of 
the ‘Interim,’ and, strange as it may sound, it is by no means 
improbable that had Clement yielded to Henry’s threats, the 
Kaiser, who, as his despatches show, believed as much or as 
little in the Papal claims as his brother of England, would have 
placed himself at the head of the Lutheran revolt. 

Apart from the question of the divorce Clement is known in 
history as one of the most tortious and unsuccessful gamblers in 
the Machiavellian school of Italian statecraft, so that it was as 
easy for him to shilly-shally as difficult for him to take up a line 
and stick to it ; and for this reason the burden of proof must 
rest with his apologists. In saying this, we willingly admit that 
from the beginning to the end of this wretched business 
Clement’s heart and head, so far as he allows them to be seen, 
were right; but Jace our authoress and her editor, no man 
through his own folly ever made a worse mess of so really good 
a case as that luckless Pope. To Mrs. Hope’s discriminating 
yet not unfair, estimate of the great Cardinal few will take ex- 
ception. To Thomas Cromwell, who, hard and unscrupulous 
as he was, is yet the one figure of real ability on the political 
stage during the dark years that divide the fall of Wolsey from 
the accession of Elizabeth, it was perhaps impossible that she 
should be just; but it is unfortunate that a writer who generally 
makes so discriminating a use of her authorities should set out 
the literary denunciations of the secretary’s great enemy, 
Pole, as authenticated facts (p. 167). In these pages Katharine 
naturally stands out as a persecuted saint. That she was a much 
injured woman none will deny, but for King Hal this at least 
may be said, that a careful perusal of this book must leave any 
male reader absolutely convinced that she was in her later years 
from a social point of view, an essentially unpleasant companion 
Nor is there any good reason to believe that she was, as Mrs. 
Hope states (p. 2), at least for the age of the Renaissance, a 
particularly well educated woman. 

In the whole story much stress is laid on the great unpopu- 
larity excited in England alike by the divorce proceedings and 
the separation from Rome. One is therefore tempted to ask 
how it came about that no revolt ensued save in the north 
country. The fact was—though you would not learn it from 
this volume—that the average Englishman was sick of papal 
and clerical exactions, and of burnings of heretics ; that the 
monastic system cried to heaven for mending or ending, and 
that the Borgias and their crew had made the Papacy a by- 
word of scorn through the civilised world. Henry and Crom- 
well knew the depth and force of this feeling, and, relying on 
it, they were able to defy even the indignation that the shame- 
less treatment of Katharine had aroused. 

In conclusion, we must comment on two errors of detail in 
the book which need correction. Neither Mrs. Hope (pp. 209 
210) nor Father Gasquet, who seeks to correct her (p. 1) quite 
bring out the salient point in the controversy over the recog- 
nition of the King’s supreme headship of the Church in the 
1531 Convocation. The addition to the words supreme head 
of the qualification ‘as far as the Law of Christ permits,’ so 
far from being a triumph for Cromwell and the court, was a 
momentary checkmate, and so it was felt at the time. Again, 
Mrs. Hope is wrong in saying that Cromwell was made Earl of 
Essex in 1532. In that year he had to be content with ruling 
as Baron Cromwell ; the earldom came to him only in 1540, a 
short time before his attainder. 


FICTION 


Joanna Traill, Spinster (London: Heinemann), by Annie E, 
Holdsworth, is of the slums slummy. Miss Traill is an old 
inaid, and seems especially designed as a tribute to the wisdom 
of Providence in denying her a husband and children. For 
she proves herself totally incapable of the charge of anything 
more valuable than a canary. Early in the book—which we think 
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is an advanced book—she meets and makes appointment with 
a person called Boas, who is an engineer in the intervals of 
professional and affected slumming. The appointment is kept 
at the office of this person, who has a clerk ‘ with a head like 
that of an ancient Greek’—a bowl of roses on the table, and 
Rossetti’s Annunciation over the mantelpiece. This is of 
course too much for Miss Traill, as indeed it would have been 
for us. The lady is alternately stated to be very weak and 
very strong, and in this resembles the language put into the 
mouth of Mr. Boas. Miss Traill undertakes at once to do his 
bidding, and adopts on the spot a young person of the gutter 
culled there by Boas in his picturesque paddling. At Miss 
Traill’s house a young man from Scotland, who brought with 
him a whiff of heather and peat which he put into newspapers 
and naturally astonished thereby the journalists of the metro- 
polis, falls in love with the rescued young person, but refuses 
to marry her when he hears her past. Boas, however, who 
is great on telling other people their duty, convinces him that 
the past of an abandoned East-end girl is the best possible 
training for a pure wifehood, and Bevan, who calls her lassie 
when he remembers that he is Scotch, marries her. We suspeot 
this novel of a purpose. In parts it reads like a tract—with 
the astonishing and praiseworthy ignorance of vice usually 
displayed by those estimable publications. If Miss Holdsworth 
would confine herself to subjects of which she knows some- 
thing instead of attacking a question dealing with London life 
which she has obviously, and to her credit, only studied from 
the safety of the public vehicle affectionately termed a ‘bus 

on every page, she might write pretty stories. 

A Sunless Heart (London : Ward Lock) is another intense 
and hysterical production, containing within two short volumes 
as much mawkish and sentimental rubbish as the ordinary 
reader can safely assimilate at a sitting. It deals with the life 
of Gasparine and Gaspar—twin children of an Irish baronet, 
whose speech is that of a Dublin car-driver. These young 
people leave their father, and being penniless Gasparine teaches 
inaschool. ‘The brother and sister call each other Gaspar-boy 
and Gaspar-girl. Their mutual love is fearful and wonderful, 
impelling them to visit each other in the night season and talk 
twaddle. ‘Oh, my darling, my darling! what can I do for 
thee, my own, my only one? If I could bear thy sufferings, my 
little Gaspar—my only wee one, my sweet, sweet boy!’ Thus 
Gaspar-girl to Gaspar-boy (who is a full-grown man) when he is 
taken incontinently worse after being out in the wet. He dies, 
and she transfers her tumultuous love to a mystic high-school 
mistress, who has assumed—in defiance, no doubt, of 
her classical learning—the name of Lotus. This Lotus 
attracts the love of all the school-girls and eke the other 
teachers. She poses horribly for their edification, and is alto- 
gether the most affected, unnatural, and tedious bore we have 
met in fiction. She has a past which is disreputable ; and in 
thirteen weary, weary pages she tells Gasparine that she was 
born old. Pages and pages of the feeblest sentimentality on 
hearts and souls and sorrow are declaimed by Lotus—sometimes 
to the patient Gasparine and emphasised by lager-beer and a 
cigarette, sometimes with a white linen cloth bound round her 
head and delivered to the night-sky. In three and a half lines 
the word love—in the school-girl sense—occurs five times ; in 
one page it is repeated fourteen times. There is little or no 
plot, and the characters are ludicrously sentimental. There 
are two objects labelled men—one is Gaspar-boy, so beautiful, 
that school-girls look after him in the street ; the other is a 
‘ grand’ creature, for whom italics are alway required, of un- 
usual height, with tender sapphire eyes and tawny hair. The 
novel is coarse and blasphemous, with displays of great igno- 
rance. It is obviously the work of a lady, and we hope that she 
may yet blush for it. 

No Heroes (London: Gay and Bird), by Blanche Willis 
Howard, is a charming story for children ; healthy, wholesome, 
cheerful and sensible in tone it displays great observation and 
knowledge of boy-life. Such a book as this would be well 
adapted for a school-prize or a gift and would delight an intelli- 
gent child of any class. While inculcating a high and excellent 
moral it is entirely free from the morbid and sickly senti- 
mentality of the goody-goody work which is so often offered for 
children’s entertainment. The action of the story takes place 
in New England. Bob is a most refreshingly natural character 
while Jerry is also excellently portrayed. The authoress whose 
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name already is or should be known to all does not fall into the 
common error of supposing that child-readers do not appreciate 
careful writing. The style of Mo Heroes is pleasing and simple. 
The book will doubtless be read with pleasure by many grown- 
up persons and we cannot but regret that its outward appear- 
ance has not been rendered so pleasing to the younger folk as 
type and illustration well deserve. 

It is difficult to lay the finger of criticism upon the precise 
weakness which causes this novel, Zhe Game of Life (London : 
Hutchinson), by Darley Dale, to hang fire. The construction 
of the book is good ; the English is never slipshod. The plot 
is not without originality. The reader is carried to the third 
volume without foreseeing what is going to happen, which is in 
itself noteworthy. And vet when the explosion actually occurs, 
we are treated to nothing louder than a fizz. laude Salmon, 
the chief of the three heroes, makes a runaway match with a girl 
who, he is informed by his father at the altar, is his own niece. 
The ceremony is left unfinished, and Gaddi, the girl’s father takes 
her away in a state of insensibility. Andrea Gaddi is Claude’s 
half-brother by his father’s early marriage with an Italian 
woman. He is a somewhat vague character, and his revenge 
upon his father is unconvincing. The interest of the reader is 
jerkily removed at intervals to the love affairs of another couple 
who supply the light comedy required to relieve the heavy 
tragedy of Claude and his wife, for such she is finally proved 
to be. Her father, it appears, married a widow, whose child 
Diana was by her first husband. Finally, Claude dies in time 
to enable Diana to marry a man whom she had learnt to love, 
but whose advances she very properly repelled on the con- 
sideration that she was Claude’s wife. Here is incident in 
plenty, my masters; but Zhe Game of Life remains a book to 
be laid aside at any moment. We rather think that Darley 
Dale lacks concentration, and if she had had a shorter list of 
former works upon her title-page should be inclined to prophesy 
that she might yet do something noteworthy. 

Clove Pink (London: Chapman), by Anna C. Steele, is a 
story in one volume, which does not entirely escape being 
commonplace. Mrs. A. C. Steele is a practised writer, and 
possesses a certain swing and easiness of style which makes her 
books pleasant reading. The plot of Clove Pink is, however, 
somewhat elderly, and the characters are by no means life-like. 
It strikes us, for instance, that Linda abroad and Linda in 
England are two totally different persons, who scarcely even 
bear a likeness to each other. Mrs. Archer is the most consistent 
and real personage in the book, and we might take an interest 
in Dianatha were she less idealised and more human. Her 
perpetual chase of the subtle and Meredithian epigram in 
conversation is fatal. There are, indeed, many passages in 
the book where the meaning is spoilt by an obscure and difficult 
phraseology. The chapter entitled ‘A Crowded Hour ot 
Glorious Life’ is unnatural. In the ‘crowded hour’ of an 
attack on the enemy the British soldier does not think aloud of 
his relatives at home. He is a practical man, and at such time 
swears horribly—at the enemy. Mrs. Steele is to be congra- 
tulated on her description of scenery, which reveals a love of 
nature too uncommon. It must also be added that the tone 
of Clove Pink is healthy and sensible; and Mrs. Steele has 
refrained from introducing us to anything in the shape of the 
New Woman, for which we are deeply thankful. 

Like others of their series which have previously appeared, 
The Regent's Daughter and The Chevalier a’ Harmental 
(London: Dent) are, except for some slight carelessness 
in the printing, satisfactory and welcome. The American 
spelling ‘ Savior,’ ‘neighbor,’ etc., is aggravating, and it seems 
to us that the illustrations, which are particularly good, would 
be more intelligible if the number of the page to which they 
refer, a title or a quotation were put beneath them. The intro- 
ductory note prefixed to each volume contains brief historical 
information on the period with which the novel deals and will 
be of much use to most English readers. 


VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
Three Lectures on Veddinta Philosophy. By F. MAX MULLER, 
R.M. London: Longmans. 


To his heretofore published volumes of lectures and essays 
on Indian lore and language, Professor Max Miiller now adds 
three lectures on the Vedanta philosophy, delivered at the 
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Royal Institution during the current year. These, it need 
scarcely be said, are written in the familiar but didactic style so 
characteristic of the lecturer’s genius and temperament—a style 
which may be regarded as the outcome of natural self-reliance, 
acted upon by long study, patient research, and matured con- 
viction. For young students who have all to learn, this kind 
of confident instruction is most helpful; while to the older 
minds which have left rudiments behind, it invites and en- 
courages the application of original thought, to grapple with 
doubtful conclusions, and accept or reject the line of ex-cathedra 
reasoning which has been laid down for their edification. At 
the same time, no earnest student of works, such as are embodied 
under the title of ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ whether young 
or old, should be contented with one Mentor, or the writings 
on which that Mentor’s arguments are based, nor should they 
take for granted all that he tells them of the science of religion 
or language, however brilliant or profound his scholarship, and 
unquestionable his capacity to theorise. Of Sanskrit lore there 
are, in these days, many able expounders, both on the continent 
of Europe and in America : but, for seekers who would analyse 
the richer relics of Indian antiquity, it might not be unprofitable 
to revert to a period when the Vedas were comparatively 
unknown to Western Europe, and had certainly not been com- 
plicated by learned dissertation and interpretation. It would 
be interesting to retrace the estimate of Hinduism recorded 
three centuries ago by practical Muslims, among whom stood 
prominent the Emperor Akbar and his wise minister, Abu’l Fazl. 
Nor is it impossible that the abstract conception of this Faith 
imparted to the mind of an intelligent Muslim, trying to 
enlighten his Sovereign on the. ways, views, and practices of a 
large section of his subjects—and recorded in the ’Ayin-i-Akbar 
— may give admittance to a desirable side-wind of true appre- 
ciation. 

Let us, however, be grateful for the results which have been 
recently, and are still continuously, put before us, from the un- 
exhausted Eastern mines ; and by no teacher more competent 
and popular than the Proefssor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford. Veda, a word that, taken ‘in its widest sense, means 
knowledge,’ is, we are reminded, ‘the special name of the 
Hindu Bible,’ which ‘ consists of three portions, the Samhitas, 
or collection of metrical prayers and hymns of praise, the 
Brahmamas, or prose treaties on the sacrifices, and the 
Aranyakas, books intended for the dwellers in the forest, the 
most important portion of which is formed by the Upanishads.’ 
Vedanta, according to the definition here provided, is ‘the 
highest goal of the Veda.’ It is a philosophy which recognises 
by its very name its dependence on the ‘ Veda, and the one- 
ness of religion and philosophy. It is, moreover, ‘ the end of 
the Veda, whether we take it in the sense of the final portion, 
or the final object of the Veda’ 

Au reste, the learned lecturer, who did so much to popularise 
his favourite field of research by his collection of ‘ Chips from a 
German Workshop,’ divides his present inquiry into three heads. 
Of these the first comprises the Origin of the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy ; the second treats of the soul in its relation to God; and 
the third and, to our thinking, the most elaborately prepared 
paper, is included under the title ‘ Similarities and Differences 
between Indian and European Philosophy.’ It may be remarked 
that all the lectures, as a rule, keep well to the point, and that 
there is but a very limited supply of padding. We confess to 
have felt apprehension on the latter score while reading the 
first few pages, when coming upon passages such as these: 
‘ Now the soul is not a popular subject in these days. Even if 
its existence is not denied altogether, it has long been ranged 
among subjects on which “it is folly to be wise.”” Later on: 
‘I wish to claim the sympathy not only of your mind but of 
your heart for the profoundest thoughts of Indian thinkers 
about the soul. After all, I doubt whether the soul has really 
lost with all of us that charm which it exercised on ancient 
thinkers. We still say, “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” And how can we 
even claim to have a soul to lose if we do not know what we 
mean by soul?’ The admission (if not retractation) made in 
the second extract is gratifying, but it may scarcely be held 
a sufficient correction to the proposition we have italicised, to 
satisfy those observers in the present age, who see in esoteric 
Buddhism and other fancies of the hour, a quasi refutation of 
its applicability. 
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OUR INDIAN VASSALS 


Protected Princes of India. By WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, 
C.S.1. London: Macmillan. 


‘The unwise man,’ said the old Norse proverb, ‘when he 
sitteth among wise men had best be silent ; for no man knows 
that he nothing knows.’ Modesty, unfortunately, is not one of 
the legacies we have inherited from our forefathers. Nor indeed 
can we wonder at our notable lack of it. For we have free 
education, mob-orators and the philanthropist in our midst, and 
of these cometh not understanding. So shall you see Mr. 
Caine, hastily touring in India, gathering opium statistics for a 
new portrait-studded volume ; while smug democracy applauds 
with rapture the platitudes of a Paul. For of all our posses- 
sions it is of India we are at once most proud and most ignorant. 
In Exeter Hall unsuccessful missionaries prate feelingly of ‘the 
Indian people,’ and to those who listen Babu and Moham- 
medan are but unconverted heathen. So long as English rule 
in India was the work of men who feared not public opinion 
were there no clouds on the horizon. But Shafiz Ullah Khan 
has shown us that ‘through the perpetually-instigated inter- 
ference of the six hundred, the hand of the Indian Govern- 
ment is inoperative.’ Also that ‘no measure nor order may be 
carried through without clamour and argument on their part ; 
for that is the delight of the English at this hour.’’ Nonsense 
is published that the intelligent may only deprecate feebly, 
since the majority have willed to dub it sense. A book such 
as Mr. Lee-Warner’s is to be eagerly welcomed : but it may 
well be that it will not be read by those who need it most. 

Let us at once confess that it is not easy to read. Intricate 
as the subject is, a skilled writer might have fashioned it more 
easily ; though possibly much of its value legally and histori- 
cally would have suffered. Not that the book is other than 
well written, and for him who would learn is comfort in its 
sturdy prose, its relentless catalogue of detail, its measured and 
masterly exposure of the difficulties that beset the English 
governors. In this age of extension ‘fluff, Calcutta B.As. and 
rapid inaccurate handbooks, it is good to have a solid con- 
tribution to history, a statesmanlike survey of past victories and 
future hopes and fears. No one can read the Protected Princes 
of India without growing many degrees wiser. 

It would appear that of chiefs and native rulers of higher 
rank are no less than seven hundred, some made subject by 
force, others becoming so of free choice. Within their own 
borders these princes possess vast powers, nor do any checks 
of a traditional or constitutional sort hamper their movements. 
As Mr. Lee-Warner puts it they are men who ‘exercise and 
assert the right to tax as they please, who are controlled 
neither by a free press, nor by any legislative or national 
assembly, and whose education, antecedents and surroundings 
are unfavourable to Western ideas.’ These rights it is our 
duty ina measure to respect: for if faith is kept on our side 
there is prospect of fair dealing upon theirs. The processes 
by which each of the more important States lost its inter- 
national rights is clearly stated; the gain which more than 
balances this loss of dignity is ably proved. Instead of war 
and revolution they enjoy peace; instead of bankruptcy 
immunity, at least, from undeserved poverty. The British 
Government accepts the responsibility for Imperial defence. 
Therein is a gain incalculable, for India has never been able 
to protect her seaboard and navigable rivers. But now she 
rejoices in the ‘benefit of protection by sea, while the advan- 
tages of docks and harbours are extended to those who have 
been at no expense to build them.’ These blessings—more 
solid than opium tracts and pass degrees—have accrued to 
the protected sovereigns and their people, with a share in the 
commerce, railways, and other resources of British India 
‘without any equivalent charge.’ Mr. Lee-Warner does well 
to warn us that all changes in Native States—he might have 
added in British India too—to be safe and permanent must 
be slow. Impatient reformers need cautioning lest their 
amiable intrusions should ruin a combination and an Empire 
it has taken wise men many years to complete. Indeed, 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s appeal is more needful than even he seems 
to realise: for the dissolution would mean the destruction, 
irrevocably and finally, of British influence in the far East. 

Of the value of India to us, despite the generous sacrifices 
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on our side, there cannot be two’opinions. With the fall of 
the Roman Empire civilisation flitted westward: the East 
became a treasure-house for the bold to pillage. Slowly and 
surely, however, the tenacious Englishman has grafted into 
the Orient new ideas, both social and moral. To the states- 
man it is obvious that these changes must be effected care- 
fully and without hurry. Repeated failure has laid the 
foundation of success. The struggle in the future will lie 
between the ‘ great commercial and conquering nations’ of the 
West for possession of, and predominance in, the East. 
Victory is on the side of those who shall have made their 
influence indelibly felt. The agitator and the babbler can 
only destroy—they cannot found—Empires. No danger need 
threaten us from the peoples of India. The busybodies at 
home are our deadliest foes. Your Eastern is wise at least 
in this, he respects authority ; he desires not to govern, but to 
be governed. A supreme ruler has been found for him, and, 
were the foolish silenced, he would remain contented. That 
he is happier and more prosperous than ever before he realises 
fully. Haply each tribe would prefer its own chief as 
emperor: but there are other princes to reckon with, differing 
in race and religion, who would scarcely consent to submit. A 
great problem has been solved, and only the unwise among us, 
of whom there are many, are dissatisfied. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


The Edinburgh and the Quarterly both contain reviews of 
Dr. Pusey’s Life, and additional interest is given to the article 
in the former by an instructive parallel between the Tractarian 
leader and Dean Stanley. At the same time many will strongly 
demur to the conclusion that ‘ Pusey is, and must continue to 
remain, the representative of a Church and creed altogether 
alien to the great body of our countrymen ; while Stanley will 
be found to minister to the imperative wants of their religious 
culture and aspiration for an indefinite future.’ On the whole 
the Quarterly seems the stronger number of the two. A 
scathing attack on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill should be 
studied none the less because that measure has been withdrawn 
for the present Session. Especially valuable is the comparison 
between the Irish Church Act and the Welsh Church Bill with 
its conclusion that the Government has followed Mr. Gee’s 
scheme rather than previous legislation and often with sus- 
picious similarity of language. Further the writer exposes the 
appalling inaccuracy of Nonconformist figures, and shows that 
the attack on the Church forms a first step towards political 
separation and national independence. ‘ Wales’ according to 
Y. Genedl, ‘is not loyal in the sense of loving the Sovereign. 
The Welshman loves his country, but he cannot love the powers 
which prevent him from getting his liberty.’ Another notable 
contribution deals with the new Christian Socialism as formu- 
lated by Canon Scott Holland, Mr. Charles Gore, young Mr. 
Adderley and others. A careful examination of the so-called 
arguments contained in the Economic Review, Vox Clamantium 
and similar publications proves that these well-intentioned 
individuals ignore the essential difficulty of the problem, 
namely over-population ; and that they commit the strange 
fallacy of assuming that moral and mechanical laws admit of 
comparison. Clearly Archbishop Magee did well to advise the 
working men of the North against having recourse to the clergy 
in their trade disputes, and the transformation of the Church 
into a guasi-political body would be altogether deplorable. 
Finally a careful summary of the achievements of the French 
in Western Africa should be read by every one interested in 
colonial politics, since it gives evidence of dashing operations 
and a remarkable persistency of purpose. But we should’ have 
preferred an English spelling of proper names, and we do not 
understand the complacency with which the French annexa- 
tion of Bornu is contemplated. That country lies undoubtedly 
within the English sphere, and the Niger Company has a treaty 
with its Sultan. 

Current politics are treated in the Edinburgh under the title 
of ‘The Ministry of the Masses.’ The action of the Cabinet 
finds explanation in ‘the substitution of the power of the 
machine for the power of public opinion’ as evoked by Mr. 
Gladstone. In a measure the generalisation may be accepted, 
though we question if the Newcastle programme was not just 
as much a mechanical product as the egregious resolutions of 
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the Leeds Conference. The writer seems on safer ground 
when he urges that the situation as disclosed in the Budget 
speech furnished no excuse whatever for revolutionary finance. 
And we rejoice to see that he does not hesitate to style the 
Anglo-Congo Agreement ‘a disgraceful transaction,’ even 
though he was not apparently in possession of the Parliamen- 
tary Paper exposing the full measure of its fatuity when he 
composed his indictment. He also comments on the significant 
neglect to publish the details of the negotiations with France 
relating to Siam. Otherwise the contents of the Edinburgh 
are chiefly literary and historical. We confess that the com- 
parisons of Lady Granville’s letters, first with those of Horace 
Walpole, and next with Madame de Sévigné’s, appear rather 
over-strained, though they are entertaining enough. Again, 
the article on the ‘Secret Negotiations of Marlborough and 
Berwick’ is rather inconclusive, but, by way of compensation, 
we get in the ‘ Memoirs of an Internuncio’ an admirable picture 
of the Reign of Terror. Monsignor de Salaman’s trial and 
acquittal by the revolutionary tribunal reads none the less 
thrillingly for his ingenuous confession that at the crisis he was 
deficient ‘in those sentiments of piety with which we ought to 
be possessed when our last hour comes.’ 

The Scottish Review is a multifarious and, on the whole, 
praiseworthy production. Mr. O’Connor Morris deals with 
Moltke’s military career in a judiciously critical spirit, though 
he is rather too fond of ‘ might-have-beens.’ Thus he feels 
convinced that ‘the Germans must have lost Mars la Tour, or 
would have had, it is likely, their communications severed, and 
would not have been successful at Gravelotte, had Moltke had 
a real general in his front. ‘Some Aspects of the Modern 
Scot,’ by Mr. Pilkington White, shows a shrewd insight into 
the North British character. But why does Mr. White con- 
demn Mr. Balfour for failing to see the ‘joke’ conveyed in his 
remark that ‘Mr. Cecil Rhodes has freely used his great 
resources for extending the blessings of civilisation, extending 
railways and telegraphs, and extending roads (much laughter) 
through those dark regions’? Outside the House of Commons 
such unintentional puns would barely provoke a smile in 
England, though they may amuse north of the Tweed. Mr. 
White has also produced some other specimens of ‘wut’ far 
too prodigious for quotation. 

Among the most notable contributions to an excellent 
number of the Fortnightly is Mr. Savage-Landor’s ‘A Visit to 
Korea.’ He holds that primitive community has the will but 
not the energy for reform. Mr. H. H. Johnston’s article on 
‘The Boer Question’ puts forward a well-considered plea for 
the Dutch in South Africa, but he avoids the crucial question : 
How long can Johannesburg endure President Kriiger? Mr. 
Runciman has followed up Mr. George Moore’s onslaught on 
the dramatic critics by a slashing attack on some of their 
musical brethren, and he has not feared to use personalities. 
Those who like solid fare can read Sir Julius Vogel on 
‘Government Life Insurance,’ and Mr. Brooks Adams on ‘ The 
Gold Standards.’ We confess, however, that we are unable to 
take Mr. Graham’s ‘ Side-Lights on the Second Empire’ at his 
own valuation. Most of his scandals are very stale, more 
particularly that concerning the parentage of Napoleon III. 

A dialogue between ‘Lord Welwyn’ and ‘Blater,’ in Mr. 
Traill’s best manner, relieves an otherwise solemn number of the 
National Review. Mr. T. W. Russell lectures the Irish land- 
lords in a very high and mighty fashion, but all the same his 
figures should be studied. Many sufferers will turn to Mr. 
Eccles’s article on ‘ Sleeplessness,’ and they will discover much 
common sense, but no novel suggestion beyond the advice to 
limit the supply of oxygen by keeping the bedroom window 
closed. 

Among the Magazines the Cormhii/ must have the first place, 
if only for the continuation of Mr. James Payn’s ‘Gleams of 
Memory.’ This batch of anecdotes is, as was to be expected, 
far more entertaining than the last. We may be excused for 
protesting against his statement that reviewers of novels are 
‘not often of a high class ;’ but the advice to ‘ young gentlemen 
of the pen, if they do happen to havean idea, to set it down at 
once’ is invaluable. The paper on scenery in the same maga- 
zine emphasises rather cynically the lack of appreciation which 
is induced by habit. Blackwood’s gives the place of honour to 
an article drawing attention to defects in the training of ‘The 
Cavalry Arm of the British Service.’ A short biographical 
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notice of General Maclagan, R.E., and some stirring incidents 
from the life of General Sir R. Church, while serving King 
Ferdinand in Sicily during the early part of the century, give 
the number a distinctly military flavour. The art of story- 
writing is probably incommunicable. But we expect more from 
so distinguished a teller of stories as Mrs. Molesworth than 
commonplaces about being in sympathy with your audience 
and the weight of responsibility which should prevent you 
almost from writing for children at all. A free use of italics 
even fails to make this sort of thing helpful, and readers of the 
Monthly Packet will not find here much to stimulate them, 
The illustrations in the American magazines are excellent as 
ever. Mr. Timothy Cole’s engraving in the Century of the 
portrait of Quinten Massys’ second wife—Mr. Cole prefers this 
spelling of the name—would make the reputation of a smaller 
man. Scribner's as usual in August is a ‘ Fiction Number,’ 
and offers six complete short stories, but the illustrated article 
on Newport should not be missed. We have also received 
Longman's, Temple Bar, The Newbery House Magazine, The 
Humanitarian, Belgravia, London Society, The Senate, The 
Positivist Review, St. Nicholas, The Sunday at Home, The 
Leisure Hour, The Boys Own Paper, and The Girls Own 
Paper. 


A GREAT DIVINE 


Henry Allon, D.D., Pastor and Teacher. By the Rev. W. 
HARDY HARWOOD. London: Cassell. 


This is a well-written history of a strong, wise, and good 
man. It is judiciously brief—a sketch rather than a full length 
portrait, but a sketch drawn in clear lines, and by a firm and 
skilful hand that knows how to bring the characteristic features 
into due relief. The ‘Sermons and Addresses,’ to which the 
‘ Story of the Ministry ’ is a prelude, are not essentially different 
from many others, which the interest and partiality of attached 
friends and congregations have desired to possess in print, 
when the well-remembered voice has fallen silent. They are 
plain and practical, and theologically of a mild Calvinistic 
type ; but the preacher was a man of unusual vigour of mind 
and force of character—evidently one of those attractive and 
influential personalities, born to stamp their impress on the 
church, or party, which claims them as its own. Although 
Henry Allon’s earliest religious associations were with the 
Wesleyans, and although his parents were members of the 
Anglican Church, it was to the Congregational ministry he 
decided, as a young man, to devote his life ; and shortly after 
leaving the Congregational Seminary at Cheshunt, he became 
‘co-pastor’ of the Union Chapel at Islington, which was the 
scene of his labours till their close. This chapel took its name 
from the singular combination out of which it sprang. It was 
founded by an association of earnest men, in part Anglicans, in 
part Nonconformists, ‘ who sought for themselves—the former 
a more evangelical ministry than at that time could be found 
in the parish church—and the latter some provision for evan- 
gelical worship,’ in addition to that already existing at 
Islington. The liturgy was used in the morning service, and 
extempore prayer in the evening. This attempt at union 
ultimately resulted—after, however, several years—in the Non- 
conformist element asserting its predominance; but the 
memory of it, and the charitable spirit which it had engendered, 
no doubt accounted for a large part of that kindly feeling of 
interest in the National Church, and the cordial intercourse with 
its members, for which Dr. Allon was conspicuous, and which 
sometimes brought down on him the suspicion of his co-reli- 
gionists of narrower view and less generous temper. Similarly, 
his liberality and courage in a controversy about hymns, which 
agitated the Congregational Churches, and his zealous advo- 
cacy of improved music in their services, exposed him to the 
misrepresentation and ill-will which always attend the man 
who walks in advance of his fellows ; but he lived these down, 
and by sheer strength of character and evangelistic energy 
gathered around his chapel an ever-increasing band of active 
Christian workers, by whose help and his own teaching and 
example he made it a centre of religious influence in London, 
second only to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle and Dean Stanley’s 
Abbey, for many years. The congregation outgrew the old 
chapel, and a new and stately edifice took its place in 1876, in 
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which he carried on a ministry rich in good words and works, 
till sudden illness struck him down in April 1892. 

Dr. Allon left little behind him as contributions to literature, 
beyond his articles in the British Quarterly Review, which he 
edited for several years, and which became, under his charge, 
a recognised power in the discussion of religious, social, and 
speculative questions, and the undoubted representative of the 
best intellectual life of the Nonconformist Churches. 


OLD AND NEW 


Sir John Strachey has acted very wisely in publishing a new 
edition of his book on /mdia (London: Kegan Paul). Since 
the issue of the first edition in 1888 great changes have been 
made in the constitution of the Indian Legislatures, and new 
matters of grave importance demand attention. Moreover, it 
is well to have the work done by a man experienced in practical 
affairs, who knows India, and has earned by his labours there 
no little distinction. There is more dangerous nonsense talked 
about India than about any other portion of the empire ; busy- 
bodies both in and out of Parliament are continually airing 
their plentiful lack of knowledge. Sir John Strachey’s book is, 
therefore, to be cordially welcomed; for though in great 
measure it consists of plain statements of fact and compilations 
of detail, it is, owing to its almost bald simplicity, a very deadly 
weapon t) use against agitators. There are shrewd criticisms, 
too, here and there. For example, in discussing the vexed 
opium question, after quoting at considerable length Mr. G. H. 
M. Batten’s admirable paper read before the Society of Arts in 
1892, Sir John adds : ‘Certain classes have long been in the 
habit of consuming opium, and it is a remarkable fact that 
these classes include the races that are physically the finest in 
all India.” And again: ‘Statements that the consumption of 
opium in India has been fostered by our Government with the 
object of obtaining revenue, are absolutely without foundation. 
There is reason to believe that more opium was consumed in 
India under native rule one hundred and fifty years ago than 
now.’ We would recommend Mr. Paul and his supporters to 
read carefully the chapter on the civil services. Such state- 
ments as the foliowing should make them henceforth keep 
silence: ‘ Native officers manage most of the business con- 
nected with all branches of the revenue, and with the multifarious 
interests in land. Natives dispose of the greater part of the 
magisterial work.’ In the superior branches of the executive 
and judicial service, exclusive of the covenanted service, there 
are 2600 natives employed and only thirty Europeans, 

In view of the early publication of Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
forthcoming life of his predecessor at the head of the Geological 
Survey the appearance of the present revised edition of the late 
Sir Andrew Ramsay’s well-known work on Zhe Physical 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain (London: Stanford) 
is most opportune. Though he was prevented by failing 
health during the last years of his life before he passed away 
in 1891 from keeping himself in touch with the latest advances 
of geological knowledge Sir Andrew was in his day and genera- 
tion one of the best known and most fruitful workers in his 
department of science. A born geologist, a man of genius 
if only for the insight and boldness or even, as some might 
say, the «xtravagance of his views, the very breadth and com- 
prehensiveness of his ideas gave his work a value and indi- 
duality not often met with, and less often appreciated. By 
no means a voluminous writer, the work before us is his most 
important written contribution to the literature of his subject, 
and on this ground alone would be of more than ordinary 
interest. It is, however, one of the few scientific books 
which are equally valuable to the ordinary reader and the 
scientific student. Originating, as is the case with so many of 
our best and most popular scientific books, in a short course of 
lectures delivered to working men early in the sixties, it was 
developed by successive editions almost into a geological 
manual, though without losing its more popular charac- 
teristics. In the fifth edition, published in 1878, this change 
was especially marked, and the addition of nearly 300 pages 
made the book somewhat overladen and cumbrous. This 
defect has, however, been remedied in the present revision, 
which has been entrusted to the very competent hands of 
Mr. H. B. Woodward of the Geological Survey. He has 
throughout exercised a very free and wise discretion in the 
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accomplishment of his difficult task. He has considerably 
reduced the bulk of the former edition, and he has not 
hesitated to rearrange and regroup many of the chapters ; 
while he has throughout, where necessary, rewritten 
whole pages of the book, so that there is hardly a 
paragraph in which some change has not been made, 
or the latest information incorporated. For example, 
the recent discovery of coal near Dover is quietly in- 
serted in its proper place without note or comment, and the 
same plan has been followed throughout. Where all this has 
been done so admirably, it is ungracious to complain we could 
have wished that he had been able to retain the interesting 
chapter on the relations of the different races of men in Great 
Britain to the geology. At the same time Mr. Woodward has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in retaining the author's indi- 
viduality and breadth of view which is perhaps the most character- 
istic merit of the book. Sir Andrew’s masterly description of the 
geology of North Wales, his theories of glacial lake formation 
in Great Britain and elsewhere, or of the denudation of the 
Weald—theories which whether they are permanently accepted 
or not, at least evidence that grasp and insight into the whole 
matter which make the mistakes of a master more valuable 
than the mere journeyman correctness of the average worker— 
have all been retained in their entirety, of course with the 
necessary modification of detail or illustration to bring them 
into line with the present position of investigation. In fine, Mr. 
Woodward deserves the thanks and gratitude alike of all 
geological amateurs and geological students, for having thus 
given a new lease of life to one of the most instructive and 
fascinating books on Englishgeology. We hope it is not too much 
for us to suggest that every geologically inclined tourist, who 
wishes to make the most of his holiday and to obtain a rea 
grasp of the physical world in which he lives and moves and 
has his being, should put this book in his portmanteau or knap- 
sack, and not return to his daily toil before he has read it 
through. Wecan promise him that if he reads the first few 
pages he will read it to the end. 

Sierra Leone After a Hundred Years (London: Seeley), by 
the Rev. E. G. Ingham, D.D., Bishop of the Colony, gives an 
account cf Sierra Leone both in the past and present. The 
details of its past condition are taken chiefly from the diary of 
Governor Clarkson, whose observations extend, however, only 
from March 1792 to September 1793. The history of the pre- 
sent state of Sierra Leone the bishop has narrated from his own 
experiences. Governor Clarkson, the extracts from whose 
diary take up more than one-third of the volume, seems to 
have been singularly wise and judicious in a singularly difficu't 
capacity. Chapter ix, by the bishop, gives a very curious and 
interesting account of the Jemne people and the Kroomen, and 
is concisely, as well as dramatically, written. The religion of 
the Jemne, though mixed with many absurdities, has much 
picturesqueness and beauty well illustrated in the fable account- 
ing for the origin of sickness and death, the messengers from 
God who ‘ bear man away softly.’ The book, if less interesting 
than it might be, is instructive reading throughout, and pleases 
as bearing unconscious witness to the devotion and unselfish- 
ness which must be required of the author and his fellow 
labourers in a work so dangerous and difficult. 

Messrs. Blackie and Sons have issued two more volumes in 
their School and Home Library, viz., Lamb’s Zales from 
Shakespeare, and The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
It could never have been a very happy idea merely to tell the 
stories of Shakespeare’s plays, some of which are weak, while 
few probably are original. The summary of a plot is weary 
reading at the best of times, a fact which some dramatic critics 
have still to learn. Lamb, however, could not write otherwise 
than gracefully, so the book may be accepted for what it is 
worth. Zhe Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin is a far 
more interesting volume. This book is more like a romance 
than a history. After reading of Franklin’s humble birth and 
the apparently hopeless struggles of his early life, one becomes 
gradually impressed with his intellectual powers and the extra- 
ordinary faculty which he possessed of influencing others. He 
was a man who deliberately made up his mind to live a life of 
the strictest honesty and integrity, because he was satisfied 
that it would pay him to do so. In Franklin one seems to have 
discovered the origin of the American character. The book 
which gives a vivid picture of life in Boston and Philadelphia 
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while America was still English, is both instructing and 
amusing. 

On opening the last part of Johnson's Gardener's Dictionary 
(London: Bell), by Wright and Dewar, at the article 
‘Thermometer, we unexpectedly find an error in one of the 
rules laid down for transferring the number of degrees of tem- 
perature from Fahrenheit’s scale to the Centigrade and 
Reaumur scales. It should run thus, keeping as close as 
possible to the method of expression given : ‘From the number 
of degrees on Fahrenheit scale subtract 32; multiply the re- 
mainder by 5, and divide the product by 9, for corresponding 
Centigrade degrees, or multiply the remainder by 4 and divide 
the product by 9 for corresponding Reaumur degrees.’ But cer- 
tainly in either case the numbers would not give ‘ the temperature 
required according to Fahrenheit’s”? The Dictionary originally 
appeared in 1846, but this is the first thoroughly revised edition 
since 1863. Synonyms are quoted in the body of the work 
instead of forming a separate list. References are made to 
standard botantical and horticultural works, where reliable 
figures of the plants mentioned can be found. Of course it is 
not meant for entertaining reading ; but the scientific gardener 
will find in it a mine of information. 

Many of us have read M. Coppée in French, and have 
probably found him mildly entertaining, always dainty, and 
sometimes poetic. In translation the daintiness and the poetry 
have vanished, the entertainment has increased in mildness. 
‘Restitution,’ the first of the two tales embodied in this wide- 
margin volume—Blessed are the Poor, by Francois Coppée, trans- 
lated by Winifred Heaton (London: Heinemann)—preaches a 
rather dangerous moral without carrying conviction. A fraudu- 
lent banker returns to Paris on Christmas-eve, and with the aid 
of a priest restores to his victims the amounts of which he de- 
prived them. In each case the robbed one blesses the robber 
for having made known to him the happiness of poverty e¢ voila 
fout. It is not impressive. ‘The Poverty Cure’ is the tale of 
a lottery winner, and again we are told that poverty is in every 
way preferable to riches. As a poet M. Coppée is difficult ; as 
a writer of prose we hardly think him worth translating. 

Count Robert of Paris is the latest addition to the ‘ Border 
Edition’ of the Waverley Novels. In a sympathetic introduc- 
tion Mr. Andrew Lang draws attention to the difficulties under 
which the book was written, which withdraw it practically from 
the range of criticism. The Dryburgh Edition of the same 
reaches its twenty-second volume with Zhe Fair Maid of 
Perth, which is in every respect worthy of the series to which 
it belongs—no small praise. We have also received new 
editions of A Dish of Orts by George Macdonald (London : 
Sampson Low), A Seventh Child, by J. S. Winter (London : 
White) and Holiday Papers, by the Rev. H. Jones (London : 
Smith Elder. 
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Warne. 

The Great War in England in 1897. William Le Queux. Tower 
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